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THE  UL  NEW 

SCOTT 


SUPER 
SEVENTY 
PRESS  UNIT 

SPEEDS  UP  TO 

70,000  PPH 

OR  SETTER! 


NEW  NEW  NEW  NEW 


IN 

CONCEPT 


IN 

DESIGN 


IN 

OPERATION 


IN 

PERFORMANCE 


Unit  drive  direct  to  Impression  Cylinder 
( Improved  R.O.P.  Color  Register) 

Press  Drive  and  gearing  arranged  to  provide  the  preferred  con¬ 
dition  for  cylinder  reversal  and  uniform  drive  for  color  printing. 

Standard  Black  Press  readily  converts  to  print  R.O.P.  color  — 
same  inking  system  and  controls  used  for  black  and  color. 

Web  feeding  device  to  facilitate  webbing  of  press  unit;  saves 
time  in  threading  web  through  unit. 

Press  electrical  controls  are  flush  mounted  type,  conveniently 
located  for  enclosed  wiring  and  streamlined  appearance. 

Mew  safety  features  include: 

Protective  devices  for  overload;  guarding  of  all  moving  parts; 
devices  that  insure  plate  lockup;  electrical  tie-in  with  Press  Con¬ 
trol  Circuit. 


Srotl 


THE  NEW  SCOTT  “MIRACLE 
FINGER  TIP  CONTROL  PANEL 


Control  Panel,  mounted  on 
face  of  unit  at  scientific 
angle  and  height,  to  assure 
easiest  and  fastest  use  of 
press  controls. 

Panel,  clocked,  stainless  steel 
with  easy-to-see  ink  control 
stations  in  banked  rows  for 
convenient  operation. 
ROTOMATIC  INK  FEED 
is  New  SCOTT  method  of 
transmitting  black  or  col¬ 
ored  ink  from  fountain  roll 
to  plates.  A  positive  ink  feed 
at  all  press  speeds  involving 
a  new  principal  combining 


speed  and  pressure  ditTertri- 
tial  to  assure  a  uniform  ni 
film  to  the  distributing  systcir 
Setting  the  ink  accomplish^ 
by  a  system  of  rockcr-l'P 
pushbutton  Electro-MechaK- 
cal  Ink  Controls,  providi:. 
instant  column  or  page  mJ  ■ 
color  adjustment. 

“Clean  Ink"  is  a  new 
tern  for  maintaining  unilofr 
ink  value  in  the  inkin. 
mechanism.  Paper  and  (o' 
eign  matter  is  constantly  aic 
automatically  removed  dus 
ing  the  printing  operation. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 
LISTING  ALL  SPECIFICATIONS 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  N.l. 


More  than  150  different  motor  truck  carriers  serve  the  busy  Baltimore  market. 
Besides  serving  the  port,  the  nation's  second  largest  in  foreign  tonnage,  they  help 
haul  the  commodities  that  pass  over  Baltimore’s  retail  counters  at  the  rate  of  over 
2  billion  dollars  worth  a  year.  And  this  figure  is  steadily  growing,  just  as  it  has 
grown  63.5%  since  1948.  ■  Baltimore  is  a  dynamic  city.  Business  is  good— and 
the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  Over  70%  of  all  advertising  linage  in  Baltimore 
daily  papers  goes  into  the  Sunpapers.  In  one  compact  area,  roughly  the  ABC 
City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made.  In  this  same  area, 
the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (402,000  daily,  329,000 
Sunday)  and  over  75%  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  Compelling  reasons  for  making 
the  Sunpapers  your  advertising  and  selling  vehicle  in  Dynamic  Baltimore. 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 

"Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun" 


National  Repreaantativea:  Creamer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormabee— New  York,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angelea, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  ■  Circulation  Figurea:  ABC  Publiaher’a  Statement  3/31/63 


BURNING  ISSUES 


«  i 


. . .  and  two 

Pulitzer  Prizes 


It  wasn’t  fashionable  in  1929  for  Southern  news* 
papers  to  demand  tough  anti-lynching  laws.  Nobody 
favored  it  but  few  voices  were  raised  in  real  determina¬ 
tion  to  end  barbaric  “justice”. 

THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT  was  determined.  It 
spoke  out;  it  helped  create  a  climate  for  Virginia’s 
anti-lynchmg  law  sponsored  by  Governor  (now  Sena¬ 
tor)  Harry  F.  Byrd.  It  received  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1929  for  helping  to  do  that  job. 

Three  decades  later  it  wasn’t  fashionable  in 
Virginia  to  oppose  the  “massive  resistance”  laws 
designed  to  close  down  every  public  school  in  which 
a  negro  child  was  admitt^.  THE  VIRGIN  IAN - 
PILOT  thought  this  course  to  be  futile  and  disastrous. 
It  said  so,  many  times,  almost  alone.  It  was  severely 
criticized  but  ultimately  its  view  prevailed.  So,  in  19W 
it  was  awarded  another  PuUtzer  Prize. 


Frankly,  most  of  the  PILOT’S  editorials  are  not 
that  controversial.  But  it’s  good  for  any  community  to 
have  an  editorial  page  with  the  ‘guts’  to  win 
impopularity  contests  occasionally. 


THE  meiMIAM-PILOT 


and  LEDGER-STAR 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

3}9^t}  Siting  and  irtnlng;  lU^I-Sundaf 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY— 1964 

3— Virginia  Associated  Press  newspaper  members,  Rotunda  Club,  Rich.  I 
mond. 

3-4— Virginia  Preu  Auodation,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

3-5 — Alabama  AP  Newspaper  members,  Mobile. 

6 — North  Carolina  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  High  Point,  N.C. 

6-17 — ^American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  saminar,  Columbit 
University,  New  York. 

9- 11 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association  convention.  Mountain  Shadows 

Hotel,  Scottsdale. 

12-14 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotal 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assodation,  Edgewater  Beech 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 18 — National  Editorial  Association  Regional,  San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chand¬ 
ler,  Ariz. 

16 —  North  Carolina  AP  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

16-18 — Kentucky  Press  Association  convention,  jointly,  with  Kentucky  AP 
newspaper  members,  Lexington,  Ky. 

16- Feb.  14- — National  Editorial  Association  Study  Mission  to  Pacific  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  Australia. 

17- 18 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

17- 18 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Albert  Pike  Hotel,  Little  Rock. 

18 -  New  Mexico  AP  meeting.  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

19- 22— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Business 
Conference,  Jack  Tar  Poinsett  Hotel,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

20- 31 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  saminar  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21 -  Michigan  AP  Newsphoto  and  Telegraph  Editors  seminar,  Kellogg 
Center,  East  Lansing. 

21 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

21-23— New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

23-25 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel 
Hermitage.  Nashville. 

27 — ^The  Connecticut  Sportswriters  Alliance,  23rd  Gold  Key  dinner.  Am¬ 
bassador  Restaurant,  Hamden. 

FEBRUARY 

1-2 — Texas  AP  Newspaper  members,  Austin. 

6 — California  AP  Newspaper  members,  Coronado.  i 

6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

6-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado. 

10—  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-12— New  York  State  Publishers  Association  jointly  with  Now  York  State  j 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  i 

10-21— American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni-  1 
varsity.  New  York. 

13- 15— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  convention,  Sheraton-Belve- 

dere  Hotel,  Baltimore.  ' 

14 -  Chesapeake  AP  Association,  Sheraton  Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

14-15 — Now  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  &ecutlves  Association.  Hotel 

Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La. 

16-18 — ^Toxas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Manor  Hotel,  El  Paso. 

20 — Colorado  AP  Newspaper  Members.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

20- 22 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

21- 23— Colorado  Press  Association,  Convention,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

22- 23— The  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

22- 23— National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic  Hotel  La  Salle,  ' 
Chicago. 

23- 25— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24- 25 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 

24-March  6— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

27- 29 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas, 
Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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DOUGLASS  WELCH 


EMMETT  WATSON 


SALLY  RALEIGH 


PRUDENCE  PENNY 

POST-INTELLiaENCER 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Albam  TlaMi<AMaR 
Mmy  Makarkaakar  Nava 
laittaMra  lla«a#ast  aad  S«Mhqi  AwariCRB 
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ROYAL  BROUGHAM 


If  you  lived  in  Seattle,  you’d  read  The  Post-Intelligencer! 
That’s  because  you  just  wouldn’t  want  to  miss  the  best 
columns  in  town  .  .  .  from  writers  like  Emmett  Watson, 
Douglass  Welch,  Royal  Brougham,  Mike  Mailway,  Jack 
Jarvis,  Sally  Raleigh  and  Prudence  Penny  . . .  JUST  A  FEW 
OF  OUR  LOCAL  STARS!  In  addition,  P-I  columns  are  full 
of  famous  NATIONAL  bell-ringers,  too,  as  well  as  superla¬ 
tive  news  coverage  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington 
Post  Worldwide  Service,  The  London  Times,  Manchester 
Guardian  and  London  Observer  .  .  .  The  Hearst  Headline 
Service,  Associated  Press  and  UPI.  This  all  adds  up  to  TOP 
READERSHIP  . . .  just  what  you  want  for  your  advertising 
sales  message! 


Editions  Published:  Eastern,  Midwest.  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day. 
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!\eivsp€tpermen^s  ISoel 

Christmas  gift  suggestions  for  the  newsman  who  has  everv  thing; 
Rewrite  Man — A  typewriter  that  never  misspells. 

Medical  Writei^— A  year’s  supply  of  aspirin. 

Religious  Editor— A  lifetime  pass  to  all  rhurches  and  temples 
in  the  city. 

Headline  Wrilei^— A  book  of  three-letter  words. 

Copy  Boy^A  motor  scooter. 

Librarian— More  storage  spare. 

Obituary  Elditor — A  guest  column  by  Jessica  Mitford. 

Military  Writer— A  two-week,  ull-expenses-paid  trip  with  the 
National  Guard  on  maneuvers. 

Police  Reporter — A  deputy's  badge. 

Slotman^— One  more  copy  editor. 

Reporter  Who  Uses  His  Own  Car  On  The  Jol^— 11c  u  mile. 
Foreign  Car  Editor — A  junket  to  Europe. 

News  Editoi^— A  local  exclusive  every  once  in  awhile. 

Literary  Editoi^— A  book  of  blank  pages  to  rest  his  eyes. 
Financial  Writer— A  reliable  Stork  Market  tip. 

Handicappei^— A  reliable  tip  on  the  sixth  at  Pimlico. 

(iirl  Reporter— A  wedding  ring. 

City  Editor— A  bigger  wastebasket. 

State  House  Reporter — An  air-conditioned  press  room  with  a 
full  refrigerator  and  a  friendly  governor. 

Publishei^— Fantastic  gains  in  eirriilalion  and  advertising. 

Tlie  Whole  Staff— A  bonus. 

You  All — A  Merry  Cliristmas. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 

WHEN  A1  Martinez,  columnist  about  politics  and  the  current 
scene  for  the  Oakland  Tribune,  had  his  desk  placed  next 
to  that  of  the  Rev.  Bill  Rose,  religion  writer,  he  broke  out 
with  this  columnar  cry  of  complaint:  “Of  all  the  crazy,  lousy 
things!  Of  all  the  impossible  situations!  Don’t  tell  me  it  was 
preordained.  Don’t  give  me  that  bit  about  fate  and  strange 
the  way  things  work  out.  One  of  us  has  got  to  go,  that’s 
all.  Good  or  evil  must  triumph.  I  will  not,  I  repeat  will  not, 
remain  sitting  next  to  the  religion  writer.  Bill  Rose  isn’t  a 
bad  guy.  And  I  have  nothing  personal  against  religion.  It’s 
just  that,  well,  sometimes  the  subjects  of  our  prose  are  not 
compatible  and  I’m  not  going  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  him 
preach  about  risque  columns  and  how  the  devil  beckons.  Man, 
that’s  unnerving.  So  I  sit  all  broken-hearted,  my  bad  reputa¬ 
tion  in  jeopardy,  trying  to  keep  Bill  from  influencing  me  too 
much.  You  can’t  write  about  politics  and  current  events  and 
still  be  a  Christian.  Turn  the  other  cheek  to  a  Congressman  and 
he  will  kick  your  head  in.  Meanwhile,  get  thee  behind  me, 
Bill,  and  let  me  work.” 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


...help  them  decide.  Tell  your  sales  story  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  their  every- business - 
day- source  for  important  business  information. 


Engineering  Design 


Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb  Publishing  Co.  in¬ 
cluded  study  of  the  desirability  of  relocation,  plant 
layout,  site  preparation,  building  design  and  design 
of  equipment  installation  with  complete  construction 
management. 

These  services  were  coordinated  by  engineers  with 
many  years  of  practical  experience  in  all  areas  of 
Graphic  Arts  production. 


For  The  Record 

The  papers  asain 
Now  record  a  Birth, 
And  between  the  lines, 
A  new  Peace  on  Earth. 


History  would  have 
Only  time  to  kiU 
If  that  Earth  just  had 
More  men  of  Good  Will. 

Each  year  we  report 
On  that  Arrival 
And  we  hope  anew 
For  Man’s  survival. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Column  title  of  Bill  Mullane,  editor-publisher.  Silver  City 
(N.  M.)  Enterprise,  is  “Mullin’  It  Over.”  ,  .  .  Wright  Bryan, 
former  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  has  been  named  vicepresident  for  development  of 
Clemson  College,  Clemson,  S.  C.,  where  his  father  was  a 
professor.  The  college  paper.  The  Tiger  headlined  the  story: 
“Former  TIGER  Chief  Promoted — College  VP.” 
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•  SITE  SURVEYS 

•  STUDY  REPORTS 

•  BUILDING  DESIGN 


•  ENGINEERED  EQUIPMENT 
INSTALLATION 

•  CONSTRUCTION  SUPERVISION 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC 


Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


80  Federal  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 


129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 


METROPOLITAN 

HARRISBURG 


RISE  IN  EMPLOYMENT 


Area  Gains  7,700  Jobs  in  Decade 
Though  Figure  for  State  Declines  / 

/en  while  Pennsylvania 


Even 

whole  was  losing  130,000  jobs 
(excluding  agriculture)  during 
the  decade  from  1952  to  1962, 
the  Harrisburg  metropolitan 
area  gained  7,700.  , 

Pennsylvania  jobs  declined! 
from  3,820,000  to  3,689,700  in 
that  period  while  jobs  in  the 
Harrisburg  area  climbed  from| 
136,400  to  144,100,  according  to 
a  report  just  released  by  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department.  The 
Pennsylvania  figure  is  uj)  by 
16,000  from  1947,  however.  Har¬ 
risburg’s  figures  don’t  go  that 
far  back. 

Area  job  growth  was  paced 
by  government,  which  was  up 
from  37,600  employes  in  19,52  to 
43,000  last  year,  a  gain  of  5,400. 
Government  is  the  area’s  larg¬ 
est  employer 


HO#  "  391,600  Population 
HO#  -  ms, 526, 000.00  in 
Retail  Sales . . . 


DAILY  119,213 
SUNDAY  163,090 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


le 


FTC  Ruling  on  P&G 

A  FIRST  reaction  on  reading  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ruling 
in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  case  is  that  this  is  a  fine  testimonial  to 
the  effectiveness  of  advertising  but  there  is  something  unreasonable 
about  a  decision  which  penalizes  a  company  because  it  has  been  able 
to  use  its  advertising  sales  techniques  so  well  that  it  has  built  up  a 
dominant  position  in  the  field. 

But  when  you  read  between  the  lines  of  the  decision  you  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  although  the  FTC  commissioners  have  tried  to 
appear  worldly-wise  in  understanding  the  function  of  advertising  in 
our  economy,  they  have  completely  “missed  the  boat"  in  some  basic 
assumptions. 

Three  examples  of  fallacious  reasoning,  in  our  opinion,  appear 
in  this  one  quotation  from  the  ruling:  “.Advertising,  then,  should 
stimulate  competition  and,  by  increasing  the  sales  of  the  advertised 
product,  lower  the  unit  cost  of  that  prcnluct.  .  .  .  But  this  process 
is  distorted  in  the  case  of  ...  a  household  liquid  bleach.  .  .  .  Since 
there  is  no  reason  (save  cheapness  and  availability)  for  a  consumer 
to  prefer  one  brand  of  liquid  bleacli  over  another,  there  is  no  real 
need  for  the  various  manufacturers  to  incur  as  heavy  advertising 
expenses  as  they  do — except  to  protect  their  market  shares." 

The  first  erroneous  assumption  is  that  the  nation’s  housewives  are 
going  to  buy  liquid  bleach  whether  they  are  told  about  its  advantages 
or  not. 

The  second  erroneous  assumption  is  that  the  unit  cost  of  the 
product  is  high  because  of  the  advertising  push  behind  it.  Who 
knows  what  the  per  unit  cost  might  be  if  there  were  no  advertising 
and  no  volume  production? 

Thirdly,  there  is  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  role  of  brand 
names  in  our  consumer  purchasing — “Since  there  is  no  reason  (save 
cheapness  and  availability)  for  a  consumer  to  prefer  one  brand  over 
another,”  etc. 

The  American  consumer  has  learned  to  depend  upon  the  reliability 
of  brand  names,  she  has  exhibited  a  willingness  to  pay  more  for  the 
dependability  represented  by  brand  names,  and  manufacturers  have 
spient  millions  promoting  acceptance  of  their  brands  for  that  reason. 


Public  ^8  Demand  for  Papers 

^  I  ^he  public’s  demand  for  “explanatory  news  versus  exclamatory 
-*•  news,”  as  Red  Motley  puts  it,  probably  has  never  been  more 
jjointedly  demonstrated  than  over  the  weekend  of  President  Kennedy’s 
death  and  the  days  since  then. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  weekend  of  Nov.  22-25  was  television’s 
finest  hour.  Three  networks  devoted  all  air  time,  over  a  period  of 
more  than  72  hours,  to  covering  a  single  story  without  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  commercial  announcements.  The  stations  probably  played  to 
the  largest  sustained  audience  in  television’s  history. 

But  something  was  missing.  The  listeners’  demands  were  not  ful¬ 
filled.  They  flocked  to  the  newspapers  to  read  in  print  and  be  able 
to  comprehend  what  they  had  already  been  told  over  the  air.  It  made 
little  difference  how  many  more  copies  newspapers  printed  of  their 
regular  editions  because  they  tvere  all  snatched  iqj  by  readers.  To 
top  it  off,  there  is  evidence  that  the  increases  in  circulation  noted 
over  that  weekend  have  been  largely  sustained  by  many  newspajjers 
since  then. 

The  episode,  like  the  New  York  newspaper  shutdown  of  a  year 
ago,  provides  more  proof  that  no  matter  how  much  time  television 
and  radio  devote  to  exclamatory  news  announcements  the  American 
public  continues  to  turn  to  its  newspapers  for  an  understandable  and 
complete  explanatory  news  report. 


.4nd  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear 
not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tid¬ 
ings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  he  to  all 
people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the 
city  of  llarid  a  Sariour,  which  is  C.hrist 
the  Lord. — St.  Luke,  II;  10-11. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  In  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
'Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
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Advertising  Manager,  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Adver¬ 
tising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette  Borries. 
Promotion  Manager,  George  Wilt. 
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General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y,  10022.  PLaia  2-7050. 
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Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press 
Building,  ST  3-6756-7 

Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor, 
Harry  B.  MullInIx,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives:  360  North  Michigan  Ave, 
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San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield 
1-7950. 


Lot  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative,  1901  West  8  St.  Hub¬ 
bard  3-6211.  Correspondent:  John  Sky 
Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana,  California. 
642-7383. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
I  Ethelbert  Road,  BirchIngton,  Kent.  England. 

Charter  Member  Audit  Boraan  of  Cirenlationa. 
6  mo.  averaKe  net  paid  Jana  SO,  lOSt — 21,64t. 
I  Benawala  to  Oetobw  SI,  19C2,  7S.S7%. 
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SELLING 

It  couldn’t  be  possible,  could  it,  that 
James  L.  Yuenger,  crusading  journalist 
(Oct.  19)  (who  has  no  respect  for  news¬ 
men  intelligent  enough  to  move  into  public 
relations  for  more  money)  could  be  the 
same  Jack  Yuenger  mentioned  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Green  Bay  Press 
Gazette  on  page  42  of  the  same  issue? 

The  only  way  to  make  the  two  per¬ 
sonalities  compatible  is  to  believe  Mr. 
Yuenger  of  page  7  feels  that  selling  prod¬ 
ucts  or  corporations  or  principles  is  de¬ 
grading,  but  that  selling  newspapers  is 
morally  permissible  ...  as  long,  I  assume, 
as  you  don’t  make  too  much  money  at  it. 

I  don’t  normally  have  time  to  write 
letters  of  this  nature,  but  since  Mr. 
Yuenger  (of  page  7)  denies  me  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  analyzing  news,  I  seem  to  have  a 
lot  of  time  on  my  hands.  Not  all  taken  up 
with  huckstering. 

I  would  have  sworn  that  I  saw  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  selling  something  in  my  cru¬ 
sading  newspaper  this  morning  .  .  .  but  it 
must  have  been  a  facet  analysis. 

C.  Thomas  Wilck 

Burbank,  Calif. 


ANTHOLOGY 

As  a  journalist  I  wish  to  urge  that  some 
element  in  American  journalism  work 
quickly  to  gather  what  are  judged  the  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
written  in  connection  with  the  murder  of 
President  Kennedy.  Articles  such  as  those 
by  Jimmy  Breslin,  Red  Smith  and  Ralph 
McGill,  to  mention  but  a  few,  merit  longer 
life  than  newspapers  allow.  Such  articles 
should  be  printed  in  book  form  as  an 
anthology. 

John  Moreau 

Charlottesville,  Va. 


Short  Takes 

Attempts  to  cure  alcoholism  and  rug 
addiction  are  a  waste  of  time  and  money, 
an  Indiana  University  professor  said. — 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

• 

He  has  handled  appointments  for  the 
President,  helped  no  speeches,  made  tele¬ 
vision  arrangements. — St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

• 

The  Washington  Evening  Sta/r  changed 
its  traditional  red  streak  on  final  editions 
to  black,  as  a  morning  band. — editor  & 
PUBLISHER. 


It  appears  that  at  least  475,000  bought 
dear  licenses  this  year. — Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 


Spectators  were  shooed  away  by  police, 
and  there  were  only  thin  crows. — New 
York  Daily  News. 


CANADA  OR  BUST! 

Whitman,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 

WHERE  GLAMOUR  IS 

The  newsroom  drop-out  rate  is  acceler¬ 
ating,  says  Prof.  George  J.  Kienzle,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio 
Stale  University,  (E&P  Nov.  16). 

This  explains  why  I  entered  advertising 
after  eight  years  as  a  reporter  and  seven 
years  as  an  editor.  My  opinions  and  judg¬ 
ment  carried  more  weight  the  first  year 
I  was  in  advertising  than  after  15  years 
in  daily  newspaper  newsrooms.  Later,  in 
national  advertising  in  Chicago-land  when 
I  came  in  contact  with  agencies  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  I  found  that  in  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  were  salesmen  so  glamorized  as  on 
daily  newspapers. 

Thorne  Lane 

Fort  Payne,  Ala. 


ADS  WANTED 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  recently.  The  last  event  on 
the  program  was  the  announcement  of  an 
“.ADS  Roundup’’  to  search  for  our  many 
long  lost  members.  James  S.  Fish,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising  at  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  accepted  our  invitation  to  be 
the  National  Foreman  of  our  Roundup. 
Under  his  direction,  our  office  force  is 
starting  to  up-date  as  many  records  of  for¬ 
mer  members  as  possible. 

It  is  our  hope  that  with  a  successful 
Roundup,  we  can  publish  a  book  on  the 
first  50  years  of  ADS. 

Lee  Fondren,  station  manager  of  KLZ 
in  Denver,  who  is  chairman  of  the  ADS 
Advisory  Board,  will  aid  the  fraternity  in 
finding  revenue  to  publish  the  book. 

If  an  ADS  member  has  not  been  in 
contact  with  ADS  National  in  recent  years 
he  is  urged  to  contact  ADS  National  Head¬ 
quarters,  Department  of  Journalism. 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

Over  the  first  50  years  the  advertising 
fraternity  has  initiated  over  18,000  mem¬ 
bers.  Of  this  group  current  information 
and  addresses  are  available  for  about 
6,000. 

Billy  I.  Ross 

National  President,  ADS. 

Carbondale,  Ill. 
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ERNIE  PYLE 

Reference  your  story  (Nov.  16)  re¬ 
garding  ex-GI  telling  of  seeing  Ernie  Pyle 
shot  down: 

Looking  at  Lee  G.  Miller’s  book  “The 
Story  of  Ernie  Pyle”  (pages  423-25), 
Ernie  was  not  driving  the  jeep  the  day 
he  was  killed.  T/5  John  L.  Barnes,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va.  was  the  driver.  They  were  not 
going  to  the  305th  headquarters  company, 
but  were  seeking  a  new  regimental  com¬ 
mand  post.  Ernie  was  killed  on  le  Shima 
and  not  on  I  wo  Jima.  Ernie  was  in  a  road¬ 
side  ditch  with  two  others  when  shot. 

George  T.  E.ncelman 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

A  CORRECTION 

I  am  writing  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  grossly  inaccurate  story  appearing  on 
Page  45  (Nov.  30).  It  concerns  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  news  bureau  in  Dover  by  the 
New  Philadelphia  Daily  Times. 

The  story  says  “Publisher  Joe  C.  Hurst 
terminated  the  news  exchange  agreement 
with  the  Dover  Daily  Reporter.” 

Harry  Horvitz,  early  in  October,  called 
on  Mr.  Hurst  and  informed  him  the  Daily 
Reporter  preferred  to  discontinue  the 
agreement  and  suggested  to  Mr.  Hurst 
that  it  be  done  Nov.  15.  The  termination 
became  effective  on  that  date. 

Later  in  the  article  it  was  stated  “Mr. 
Hagloch  left  his  position  as  editor  of  the 
Reporter  to  join  the  Times  because  ‘he 
found  it  difficult  to  work  under  new  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  after  the  Reporter  became 
a  member  of  a  syndicate’.” 

Henry  Hagloch  retired  in  August,  1960, 
at  the  age  of  73  and  during  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  Oliver  P.  Bolton.  Sale  of  the  Daily 
Reporter  to  the  “syndicate”  comprising 
the  Mansfield  News  Journal  and  Lorain 
Journal  was  effective  Oct.  1. 

Harry  Yockey 

Editor, 

Dover  (Ohio)  Daily  Reporter 
*  *  * 

MAGNIFICENT  JOB 

After  reading  your  issue  of  November 
30  I  feel  that  congratulations  are  in  order. 
Your  reporting  of  the  coverage  given  to 
the  President’s  assassination  was  ex¬ 
tremely  well  done. 

It  was  most  enlightening  to  be  able  to 
read  the  stories  in  a  comprehensive  chron¬ 
ological  order. 

Glenn  J.  Sedam 

Publisher, 

Bay  City  (Tex.)  Tribune. 
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AP  delivers  the  market 
in  micro-seconds 

For  newspapers  of  every  size,  everywhere— AP  has  it— almost  any  market 
service  you  could  ask  for.  AP  has  it  with  the  only  computer  center  ever 
designed  exclusively  for  instantaneous  tabulation  and  delivery  of  stock 
market  data  to  newspapers. 

And  again,  AP  is  the  pioneer  of  progress— just  as  AP  was  first  for  you  with 
teleprinters;  first  for  you  with  pictures  by  wire,  first  for  you  with  taped 
delivery  of  sports  and  general  news. 

So  put  our  automation  to  work  with  yours  and  see  how  AP  delivers  the 
market  in  micro  seconds.  You  name  the  service  required.  You  name  the 
speed  (up  to  3.^  words  a  second) .  AP’s computer  center  does  the  rest— gives 
you  "instant  market.”  Just  add  AP  and  serve. 

The  Associated  Press 


WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION 


Publishers'  Statements  for  6  months  ended  September  .10 


1963 

1953 

GAIN 

LOSS 

Times 

603,574 

509,171 

94,403 

Herald  Tribune 

282,005 

328,892 

46,887 

News 

1,918,046 

2,109,601 

191,555 

Journal-American 

1 _ 

506,746 

640,506 

133,760 

World-Telegram 

373,849 

516,590 

142,741 

Post 

317,237 

398,982 

_ 1 

81,745 

These  10-year 
figures  about 

New  York  City 
newspapers 
are  important 
to  advertisers 


SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 

Publishers’  Statements  for  6  months  ended  September  30 


1963 

1953 

GAIN 

LOSS 

Times 

1,283,785 

1,117,392 

166,393 

Herald  Tribune 

363,384 

548,331 

— 

184,947 

News 

2,949,646 

3,776,751 

827,105 

Journal-American 

640,586 

893,483 

252,897 

ADVERTISING 

Media  Records  figures  for  6  months  ended  September  30 


1963 

1953 

GAIN 

LOSS 

Times 

32,121,003 

20,836,501 

11,284,502 

Herald  Tribune 

9,268,921 

10,229,355 

960,434 

News 

18,680,767 

16,623,072 

2,057,695 

Journal-American 

6,691,395 

7,365,320 

673,925 

World-Telegram 

6,691,264 

5,723,388 

967,876 

Post 

5,882,252 

5,889,662 

7,410 

New  York  City's  metropolitan  newspapers  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  successful  marketing  of  goods  and  services 
in  this  most  important  of  all  markets.  But  newspapers, 
like  markets,  change.  That’s  why  these  figures  are 
meaningful  for  advertisers.  They  show  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  metropolitan  newspaper  circulations  and 
advertising  in  the  last  ten  years.  They  focus  on  the  six- 
month  period  April  through  September  in  1953  and 
1963,  a  regular  reporting  period  for  circulation.  They 
show  the  current  judgment  of  readers  and  advertisers 


following  this  year’s  newspaper  strike,  which  ended 
with  the  resumption  of  publication  on  April  1. 


One  further  note:  These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  re¬ 
flect  any  changes  consequent  upon  the  closing  down 
of  the  New  York  Mirror  on  October  16. 


2tbe  Nev»  JJork  Sinter 


New  York's  advertising  leader  for  44  years 
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FTC  Blames  Ad  Discounts 
For  Aiding  Brand  Monopoly 

P&G  Bought  Clorox  and  Used  cept  to  protect  their  market 

shsires* 

Cost  Advantages  Over  Rivals  “Heavy  advertising  under 

^  such  conditions,  does  not.  m  anv 


Washington 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  advertising 
is  an  efficient  force  in  creating 
consumer  allegiance  to  a  prod¬ 
uct. 

But  the  Commissioners,  while 
giving  their  testimonial  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  condemn  the  advertis¬ 
ing  system  that  has  built-in  cost 
advantages  to  a  giant  corpora¬ 
tion  which  do  not  benefit  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Brand  “competition”  that 
maintains  high  prices,  discour¬ 
ages  others  from  marketing 
similar  products  and  impairs 
socially  useful  competition  is  the 
underlying  theme  of  the  FTC’s 
ruling  this  week  that  the  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  Co.  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  the  Clorox  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.  which  it  acquired  in 
1957. 

Only  Seller  Benefitted 

For  six  years  the  Commission 
has  lieen  conducting  hearings 
and  reviews  of  testimony,  all 
leading  to  this  unanimous  (five 
voting)  finding  that  “undue  em¬ 
phasis  on  advertising”  of  Clorox, 
a  liquid  bleach,  has  resulted  in 
competition  beneficial  only  to 
P&G. 

“We  will,  of  course,  appeal 
this  decision  to  the  federal 
courts,”  said  Howard  Morgans, 
president  of  the  Cincinnati- 
based  company  which  is  one  of 
the  nation’s  principal  advertis¬ 
ers,  mainly  in  television.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  P&G  has  invested 
roughly  $2.5  million  a  year  in 
newspapers  to  promote  its  ex¬ 
tensive  line  of  household  prod¬ 
ucts.  Its  expenditures  in  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  have  been 
many  times  that  figure. 

Underscored  in  the  FTC  rul¬ 
ing  that  P&G’s  acquisition  of 
Clorox  violated  the  spirit  of  the 
antitrust  laws  is  the  system 
which  gives  a  giant  company, 
with  a  multitude  of  products, 
the  advantages  of  tremendous 
discounts  on  advertising  pur¬ 
chases.  These  savings,  in  the 
view  of  the  Commission,  enable 
the  company  like  P&G  to  fur- 
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ther  entrench  itself  in  a  mo¬ 
nopolistic  position  and  shut  out 
smaller  rivals  from  the  market, 
particularly  where  national  dis¬ 
tribution  is  involv’ed. 

Illegality  Asserted 

The  FTC  decision  made  pub¬ 
lic  over  the  weekend,  disturbed 
the  advertising  industry.  Some 
reports  were  inclined  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  opinion,  written  by 
Commissioner  Philip  Elman,  as 
an  all-out,  slashing  attack  on 
advertising  per  se.  However,  re¬ 
action  among  advertising  ex¬ 
perts  was  mixed  or  uncertain 
when  the  document  was  read  in 
its  entirety. 

Legal  grounds  for  demanding 
that  P&Gr  divest  itself  of  Clorox 
or  spin  it  off  into  a  new  com¬ 
pany  formed  the  basis  for  the 
decision  but  advertising  the 
Commission  found,  served  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  thesis  that  P&G  got 
itself  into  an  illegal  position.  It 
was  considered  likely  that  the 
legal  points  would  be  argued  in 
the  courts  and  advertising  phil¬ 
osophy  might  be  reduced  to  in¬ 
consequential  debate. 

In  summary,  this  is  what  the 
FTC,  perhaps  the  most  potent 
voice  in  government  on  advertis¬ 
ing  practices,  says; 

“Advertising  performs  a  so¬ 
cially  and  economically  useful 
function  insofar  as  it  educates 
the  consumer  to  the  broad  range 
of  product  alternatives  that  he 
should  consider  in  seeking  to 
make  an  optimal  allocation  of 
his  necessarily  limited  economic 
resources.  Advertising,  then, 
should  stimulate  competition 
and,  by  increasing  the  sales  of 
the  advertised  product  lower  the 
unit  cost  of  that  product.  .  .  . 

‘Process  Is  Distorted’ 

“But  this  process  is  distorted 
in  the  case  of  ...  a  household 
liquid  bleach.  .  .  .  Since  there  is 
no  reason  (save  cheapness  and 
availability)  for  a  consumer  to 
prefer  one  brand  of  liquid  bleach 
over  another,  there  is  no  real 
need  for  the  various  manufac¬ 
turers  to  incur  as  heavy  adver- 
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tising  expenses  as  they  do  —  ex¬ 
cept  to  protect  their  market 
shares. 

“Heavy  advertising,  under 
such  conditions,  does  not,  in  any 
meaningful  sense,  serve  to 
broaden  the  consumer’s  range 
of  product  alternatives.  More¬ 
over,  since  oligopolists  typically 
refrain  from  price  competition, 
large  advertising  expenditures 
in  the  liquid  bleach  industry 
have  not  resulted  in  a  lower  unit 
price  to  the  consumer.  (Clorox, 
the  most  extensively  advertised 
liquid  bleach,  is  also  the  most 
expensive  for  the  consumer.) 

“Thus  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  heavy  advertising  benefits 
the  consumer,  who  pays  for  such 
advertising  in  the  form  of  a 
higher  price  for  the  product,  not 
at  all.” 

All  liquid  bleach  solutions  on 
the  market  for  household  use 
are  said  to  be  identical  chemical¬ 
ly  and  there  is  no  secret  for¬ 
mula.  They  are  used  as  a  germi¬ 
cide  and  disinfectant  and,  more 
importantly,  as  a  whitener  in 
the  washing  of  clothes  and  fab¬ 
rics.  According  to  FTC,  the 
sodium  hypochlorite  solution  is 
cheaper  than  the  cost  of  bottling 
it  and  marketing  it,  and  the 
bleaches  are  a  fast-moving  item. 

Firm  Already  Dominant 

Clorox  Chemical  Co.  had  al¬ 
ready  become  dominant  in  the 
market  with  annual  sales  of 
close  to  $40  million  when  P&G 
decided  to  pay  $30  million  for 
the  company  whose  assets  were 
valued  at  $12.6  million,  rather 
than  develop  and  introduce  a 
similar  product  of  its  own. 

Next  to  Clorox  in  the  liquid 
bleach  market  stood  Purex  Cor¬ 
poration  which  also  manufac¬ 
tured  Old  Dutch  Cleaner,  Sweet¬ 
heart  soap  and  some  detergents. 
Total  sales  of  Purex  were  $50 
million  in  1957.  P&G  had  total 
sales  of  more  than  $1  billion  for 
its  long  list  of  products  and 
spent  more  than  $80  million  an¬ 
nually  to  advertise  them. 

In  1957,  when  Clorox  won  al¬ 
most  half  of  the  national  sales 
of  liquid  bleach  —  15%  going 
to  Purex  and  the  rest  to  a  score 
of  small  regional  companies  — 
it  spent  $1,750,000  in  newspaper 
advertising,  $560,000  in  maga¬ 


zines,  $258,000  in  radio  and  bill¬ 
boards,  and  $1,150,000  in  tele¬ 
vision.  Advertising  expenditures 
were  equal  to  almost  10%  of 
total  sales. 

Belter  lise  of  Ad  Funds 

An  important  factor  in  P&G’s 
decision  to  buy  Clorox,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  FTC,  was  its  ability 
to  make  more  efficient  use  of  the 
advertising  money,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  substantial  discounts 
afforded  by  large  purchases  of 
television  time  and  periodical 
space  on  a  national  basis. 

Purex  lacking  broad  distribu¬ 
tion,  its  advertising  was  con¬ 
fined  to  regional  efforts. 

“It  is  apparent,”  the  decision 
notes,  “that  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising  in  media  of  mass 
circulation  normally  is  enhanced 
if  the  product  is  sold  nation¬ 
ally.” 

By  long-continued  mass  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Clorox  name  had 
become  widely  known  to  and 
preferred  by  the  consumer  not¬ 
withstanding,  says  the  FTC,  its 
high  price  and  lack  of  superior 
quality. 

To  point  up  its  view  of  the 
effectiveness  of  advertising  in 
enabling  a  large  company  ^o 
suppress  a  competitor,  the  FTC 
makes  much  of  a  test  that  was 
run  in  Erie,  Pa.  When  Purex 
launched  a  major  “attack”  on 
Clorox  (then  enjoying  50%  of 
the  sales),  Purex  went  from 
nothing  to  30%  of  the  share  of 
the  market.  Clorox  counter-at¬ 
tacked  with  intensive  advertis¬ 
ing  and  strenuous  promotional 
efforts  and  knocked  Purex  down 
to  7%. 

Preferences  Are  Volatile 

The  record  in  Erie,  says  the 
FTC,  contains  a  graphic  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  volatile  quality  of 
consumer  brand  preferences. 
The  opinion  adds  this  comment: 

“The  allegiance  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  brand  that  is  created  by 
mass  advertising  and  promotion 
tends,  in  the  case  of  low-cost, 
high  turnover  household  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  be  somewhat  ephemeral ; 
the  housewife  is  easily  lured 
from  her  accustomed  brand  by 
promotion  and  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  rival  manu¬ 
facturers.” 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Com¬ 
mission  reasons  that  heavy  ad¬ 
vertising  makes  for  dominance 
of  market  because  a  newcomer 
is  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
operating  on  a  broad  scale  from 
the  outset,  only  to  be  over- 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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matched  by  the  Riant,  who  en¬ 
joys  the  sjjecial  advantaRes  from 
the  media.  That  is  why,  the  FTC 
says,  P&G  found  it  profitable  to 
pay  a  very  larRe  premium 
(about  $17  million)  to  obtain 
Clorox  with  its  established  No. 
1  position. 

Earned  l.arKe  l>is4'ounls 

P&G  could  earn  television  net¬ 
work  discounts  up  to  25-30'r 
and  could  afford  to  sponsor  pro- 
prams  rather  than  spot  an¬ 
nouncements.  It  was  testified  by 
experts  that  a  commercial  an¬ 
nouncement  duriiiR  a  television 
proRram  is  sub.stantially  more 
effective  in  promotiiiR  a  product 
than  one  durinR  the  between- 
proRram  station  break. 

Clorox,  by  it.self,  could  not 
very  well  afford  proRram  adver- 
tisinR,  the  FTC  said,  but  P&G 
could  push  Clorox  on  any  of  its 
proRrams  or  in  any  area. 

“Joint  newspai)er  or  muRa- 
zine  advertisinR  of  P&G  prod¬ 
ucts,  includinR  Clorox,  also  of¬ 
fers  the  possibility  of  consider¬ 
able  cost  advantages,”  wrote 
Commissioner  Elman. 

“In  short,”  the  decision  stated, 
“the  barriers  to  entry,  already 
very  high,  have  been  markedly 
heightened  by  the  merger  —  to 
the  point  at  which  few  firms  in¬ 
deed  would  have  the  temerity  or 
resources  to  attempt  to  sur¬ 
mount  them.  .  .  . 

Big  Cumpaiiie^  Favored 

“Quite  possibly,  there  are  in¬ 
dustries  in  which  size  disparity 
has  little  or  no  competitive  sig¬ 
nificance.  But  we  are  dealing, 
in  this  case,  with  an  industry 
in  which  advertising  figures 
very  prominently  as  a  factor  in 
competition.  .  .  .  The  discount 
structure  of  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  favors  very  large,  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  to  an  unusual 
extent.  ...  We  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  the  large-scale  adver¬ 
tising  ‘economies’  involved  in 
this  case  represent  price  con¬ 
cessions  available  only  to  giant 
firms,  and  bear  little  relation¬ 
ship  to  ordinary  notions  of  eco¬ 
nomic  ‘efficiency.’ 

“More  important,  while  we  do 
not  doubt  that  marketing  econ¬ 
omies,  including  those  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion,  are 
as  socially  desirable  as  econ¬ 
omies  in  production  and  physical 
distribution,  there  does  reach  a 
point  at  which  product  differ¬ 
entiation  ceases  to  promote  and 
becomes  wasteful,  or  mass  ad¬ 
vertising  loses  its  informative 
aspect  and  merely  entrenches 
market  leaders. 


“We  think  that  i)oint  has  been 
reached  in  the  household  liquid 
bleach  indu.strj,'.” 

Commissioners  signing  the 
opinion  were:  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
chairman;  Everette  MacIntyre, 
A.  Leon  Higginljotham  Jr.  and 
Philip  Elman.  It  was  noted  that 
Sigurd  Ander.son  concurred  in 
the  result. 

• 

New  York  News 
Editors  Move  Up 

Rol)ert  G.  Shand,  managing 
editor  for  .several  years,  moved 
up  to  the  i)osition  of  executive 
editor  of  the  .Vcic  York  Neivu 
on  Dec.  16,  by  appointment  of 
F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and  i)ub- 
lisher. 

Going  up  to  managing  editor 
was  W.  A.  Casselman,  also  a 
longtime  member  of  the  News 
staff. 

Mr.  Flynn’s  announcement 
stated  that  Richard  Clarke,  edi¬ 
tor,  will  continue  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  News  editorial  policy 
and  general  policies  of  the  news 
departments. 

C.lurke  Huspilulizcd 

The  executive  changes  had 
been  under  consideration  for 
some  time,  Mr.  Flynn  said.  The 
announcement  happened  to  coin¬ 
cide  wdth  Mr.  Clarke’s  confine¬ 
ment  to  the  hospital  for  a  check¬ 
up.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  is  also  vdce- 
president  of  New’s  Syndicate  Co., 
the  publishing  corporation,  is 
expected  to  resume  his  duties  as 
editor  shortly. 

Mr.  Shand  will  supervdse  all 
divisions  of  the  editorial  de¬ 


partment  and  its  organization. 
Mr.  Casselman  will  l)e  primarily 
responsible  for  the  news  content 
of  the  i)aper  and  will  l)e  in 
charge  of  day-to-day  operations. 

James  J.  Patterson,  assistant 
managing  editor,  has  been  given 
added  responsibilities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  several  divisions 
of  the  Sunday  News. 

• 

Third  Paper  Withdraws 
This  Week  Caneellatioii 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  has 
joined  three  other  newspapers — 
the  Memphis  Commerrial  Ap¬ 
peal,  the  Birmingham  News,  and 
the  Neiv  Orleans  Times-Piea- 
yune  —  in  withdrawing  contract 
termination  notices  with  This 
IFccfr  Magazine  which  were  to 
take  effect  July  1,  1964,  Ben  G. 
Wright,  president,  announced 
this  w’eek. 

These  newspapeis  originally 
filed  the  protective  notices  last 
Spring  as  a  precautionary  meas¬ 
ure  until  they  could  determine 
the  effect  of  This  Week’s  re¬ 
gional  advertising  program.  The 
regional  plan  is  acknowledged 
to  l)e  a  success,  Mr.  Wright  said. 
• 

Reston  Given  Awartl 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

James  Reston,  chief  of  the 
New  York  Times  Washington 
Bureau,  has  l>een  named  winner 
of  the  University  of  Arizona’s 
John  Peter  Zenger  Aw-ard  for 
“distinguished  service  in  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  the  people’s 
right  to  know.”  The  award  will 
l>e  presented  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Arizona  Newspapers 
Association  next  month. 


N.Y.  Dailies’ 
Sales  Soar 
In  November 

New  York  City  newspaper 
sales  soared  in  November,  re¬ 
flecting  not  only  the  news  of 
President  Kennedy’s  a.ssassina- 
tion,  but  also  indicating  where 
.some  of  the  New  York  Mirror^s 
circulation  is  going. 

The  six  dailies  report<>d  a  5- 
day  average  jump  of  .">89,500 
compared  with  the  Sept.  .30  ABC 
figure  (see  chart).  The  four 
Sunday  papers  reported  a  694,- 
700  November  bulge. 

The  breakdown :  News,  2,286,- 
000,  up  268,000;  Times,  725,000, 
up  121,500;  Journal  American, 
573,000,  up  67,000;  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  436,200,  up  53,000; 
Herald  Tribune  331,800,  up  50,- 
000;  Post,  348,000,  up  30,000. 

Sunday:  New's,  3,260,000,  up 
310,400;  Times,  1,420,847,  up 
137,000;  Journal- American  835,- 
000,  up  194,400;  and  Herald 
Tribune,  416,300  up  52,900. 

Circulators  were  agreed  that 
in  their  experience  there  had 
never  been  any  reader  response 
to  news  to  compare  with  the 
assassination  story.  Television 
coverage  was  credited  with  help¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  newspapers. 

As  of  Sept.  30,  1963,  New 
York’s  major  newspapers  were 
selling  946,436  fewer  copies 
daily  and  2,690,011  fewer  copies 
Sunday  than  they  did  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  time  in 
1950. 


New  York  City  Newspaper  Circulation — 1950-1963 
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Morning 

1950 

1953 

1958 

1963 

Br 

Herald  Tribune 

345.423 

328,892 

326.478 

282.00S 

Mirror 

1,036,427 

913,691 

871,705 

834,743 

News 

2,262,204 

2,109,601 

2,079,423 

1,918,044 

Times 

505,451 

509,171 

570,717 

603.574 

Mr 

4,149.505 

3,861,355 

3,848,323 

3.638,34« 

we 

Evening 

cor 

Journal  American  . 

724,729 

640,506 

571,024 

506,744 

im 

Post  . . 

311,466 

398,982 

338,549 

317,237 

ca 

World-Telegram  &  Sun 

596,936 

516,590 

454,137 

373,849 

Br 

Vi 

1,633,131 

1,556,078 

1,363,710 

1,197,832 

Sunday 

363,384 

A1 

Herald  Tribune  . 

633,364 

548,331 

529,714 

Journal  American 

1,105,315 

893,483 

819,002 

640,584 

INj 

Mirror 

1,986,364 

1,664,703 

1,398,100 

1,050,215 

ba 

News 

4,123,276 

3,776,751 

3.480,905 

2.949,644 

ea 

Post 

270,024 

274,577 

258,355 

250,207 

Pj 

Times 

1,109,491 

1,117,392 

1,168,844 

1,283,785 

aU 

9,227,834 

8,275,237 

7.654,921 

6,537,823 

pa 

(1950 — The  New  York  Sun, 
wdth  277,530,  ceased  to  be  a 
separate  entity.  1953 — A  decade 
ago.  1958 — After  the  evening 
dailies  raised  their  price  from 
5c  to  10c.  1963 — Averages  for 
six  months  ending  Sept.  30, 
following  suspension  of  publica¬ 


tion  for  four  months,  and  price 
boost  from  5c  to  10c  by  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  'Times. 
The  New  York  Compass,  with 
46,500,  died  in  1952;  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  with  126,519  daily 
and  145,726  Sunday  closed  in 
1955.  Since  1950  the  Long 

EDITOR  ac  PUBl 


Island  Press  has  grown  from 
169,130  daily  and  193,005  Sun¬ 
day  to  304,330  daily  and  365,- 
701  Sunday.  The  Long  Island 
Star-Journal  is  up  from  82,707 
to  88,032  and  the  Staten  Island 
Advance  is  up  from  38,849  to 
52,000.) 

ISHER  for  December  21,  1963 
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‘Burning  Monk’  Photo 
World  Press  Winner 


TOP  WINNER — Malcolm  W.  Browne,  AP  Sai9on  bureau,  poses  at 
Hague  Exhibition  of  his  prize-winning  picture  in  the  1963  World  Press 
Photo  Contest. 


A  picture  of  a  Buddhist  monk 
burninpT  himself  to  death  in 
South  Viet  Nam  has  -been  named 
top  winner  in  the  World  Press 
Photo  Contest.  The  photo  was 
taken  by  Malcolm  W.  Browne, 
correspondent  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  SaiRon. 

Piince  Bernhard  of  The 
Netherlands  presented  the  con¬ 
test’s  major  prize  of  $1,665  and 
camera  equipment  to  Mr. 
Browne  at  the  HaRue  Dec.  14. 
His  i)hotoRraph  won  first  place 
in  the  news  section  of  the  con¬ 
test  and  first  in  the  overall 
award  amonR  2,100  i)ictures 
from  53  countries. 

The  contest  has  been 
sored  by  Holland  since  1055. 

Curries  Camera 

Mr.  Browne  learned  early  in 
his  news  career  how  to  operate 
a  camera  and  never  Roes  on  a 
story  without  it.  He  was  on 
hand  with  one  last  June  when 
the  Buddhist  monk,  Thich  QuanR 
Due,  died  by  fiery  suicide  on  a 
SaiRon  street. 

Mr.  Browne  .said  that  the  first 
indication  Buddhist  leaders 
planned  some  ritual  protest 
suicides  came  from  a  monk  who 
spoke  EnRlish  and  served  as  sort 
of  an  information  officer  for  the 
Xa  Loi  PaRoda. 

“All  correspondents  in  SaiRon 
knew  of  the  suicide  plans  at 
about  the  same  time,”  Mr. 
Browne  said,  “and  none  of  us 
had  any  advance  information 
about  dates,  circumstances  or 
anythinR  else.” 

On  the  niRht  of  June  10,  Mr. 
Browne  was  called  by  this  Monk 
information  officer,  who  told  him 
there  would  be  a  service  the 
followinR  morninR.  AccordinR  to 
Mr.  Browne,  this  monk’s  words 
were:  “I  stronRly  advise  you  to 
come.  I  expect  somethinR  very 
important  will  happen,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  what.” 

At  7:50  a.m.,  June  11,  Mr. 
Browne  and  Ha  Van  Tran,  a 
Vietnamese  citizen  and  fellow 
AP  man,  arrived  at  the  Tu 
NRhiem  PaRoda,  located  in  a 
back  street  about  seven  blocks 
east  of  SaiRon’s  main  Xa  Loi 
PaRoda. 

“The  temple  and  the  narrow 
alleyways  outside  already  were 
packed  with  monks  and  nuns  in 
ceremonial  robes,”  Mr.  Browne 
recalled.  “A  few  chairs  had  been 
set  up  inside  the  paRoda  for 
correspondents.” 

Tran  and  he  had  the  only 
cameras. 

At  exactly  9  a.m.,  monks  and 
nuns  filed  into  the  street,  in  two 


ranks.  Correspondents  moved 
out  with  them.  A  procession 
headed  in  the  Reneral  direction 
of  Xa  Loi  PaRoda,  at  a  slow 
walk. 

Car  Led  I’rcM-ession 

A  car  with  several  monks  in 
it  headed  the  i)rocession.  Sud¬ 
denly  it  halted  at  a  street  inter¬ 
section.  Two  monks  Rot  out, 
opened  the  hood  and  took  out  a 
5-Rallon  can  full  of  |)ink  Ra.so- 
line. 

.Mr.  Biowne  saw  three  monks 
walkinR  from  the  car  to  the 
t'xact  center  of  the  intersection. 
Other  monks  and  nuns — alwut 


circle  around  the  spot. 

“1  realized  at  that  moment 
exactly  what  was  happeninR  and 
l)eRan  to  take  pictures  a  few 
seconds  apart,”  Mr.  Browne 
.said.  “The  two  monks  with 
QuanR  Due  placed  a  brown 
cushion  on  the  pavement,  and 
helped  him  sit  down.  They  were 
not  holdinR  or  forcinR  him.  He 
sat  <lown,  pulled  his  feet  over 
his  thiRhs  cross-leRRed  in  the 
traditional  Buddhist  jwsition, 
and  waited,  his  head  sliRhtly 
l)owed,  while  the  two  other 
monks  brouRht  the  Rasoline  over 
and  poured  most  of  it  over  his 
head.  They  then  joined  the  circle 
of  monks  and  nuns.” 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  was  stand- 
inR  about  20  feet  to  the  riRht 
and  a  little  in  front  of  QuanR 
Due  and  clearly  saw  him  strike 
a  match  in  his  lap  and  touch 
the  robes  at  lap  level.  The  actual 
liRhtinR,  accordinR  to  Mr. 


Browne,  was  at  9:22  a.m.  and 
by  9:35  a.m.,  QuanR  Due  had 
fallen  over  backwards.  “I  sent 
Tran  back  to  the  office  with  all 
of  our  film  and  instructions  to 
set  up  air  freiRht  shipments  and 
to  l)ook  a  telephone  call  to 
Tokyo,  in  that  order,”  Mr. 
Browne  related.  “The  AP  ex¬ 
clusive  pictures  were  due  solely 
to  the  fact  that  we  decided  it 
would  be  daiiRerous  to  skip 
coveraRe  of  any  Buddhist  demon¬ 
strations  even  thouRh  many  had 
produced  no  news.  The  pictures 
resulted  because  Tran  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  risk  possible  police  con¬ 
sequences  and  stay  in  close.” 

"The  32-year-old  newsman  is 
on  his  second  tour  of  duty  in 


Asia.  He  was  a  correspondent  in 
Korea,  Japan  and  Formosa  for 
Pacific  Stam  and  Stripes  durinR 
a  1956-58  Army  hitch. 

Mr.  Browne,  who  has  been  in 
charRe  of  AP’s  Viet  Nam  cover¬ 
aRe  for  two  years,  speaks  and 
reads  French,  is  fluent  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  has  some  knowledRe  of 
Russian,  Spanish  and  Japanese. 

A  native  of  New  York  City, 
he  attended  Swathmore  ColleRe 
and  New  York  University,  ma- 
jorinR  in  chemistry.  From  1951 
throuRh  1956,  he  worked  for  a 
New  York  firm  of  consultinR 
chemists  and  enRineers,  pre- 
parinR  scientific  reports. 

FollowinR  his  Army  discharRe, 
Mr.  Browne  worked  for  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Record.  He 
joined  AP  at  Baltimore  in  1960, 
makinR  known  his  desire  to 
return  to  Asia. 

Other  Winners 

Last  year.  Hector  Rondon’s 
picture  of  a  priest  helpinR  a 
dyinR  soldier,  which  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  AP,  won  the  World 
Press  Photo  main  prize. 

Other  top  prize  winners  were : 

Sports — Peyer  of  HamburR, 
West  Germany,  for  a  horse  show 
picture. 

Feature — Peter  Thomann,  of 
EmmendinRen,  West  Germany, 
for  the  picture  of  a  horse  with 
foal. 

Picture  Story  —  Eddy  Van 
Veen,  of  Holland,  livinR  in 
Paris,  for  his  “Thalidomide 
Babies.” 

Artistic  Section  —  JurerRen 
Heinemann,  of  Essen,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  for  “Children  at  ReliRious 
Service.” 

{Continued  on  page  47) 
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FEATURE  WINNER— "Horse  with  Foal"  shot  by  Peter  Thomann,  of 
Emmendingen,  West  Germany,  which  won  top  prize  in  feature  section 
division  of  the  1963  World  Press  Photo  Contest. 
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spoil-  350  of  them — formed  a  tiRht 


Fred  I.  Archibald 


Baltimore 

Fred  I.  Archibald  will  close 
out  a  48-year  career  in  news¬ 
paper  business  when  he  retires 
from  the  position  of  publisher 
of  the  Baltimore  News-Post  and 
American  on  Jan.  1.  But  he 
plans  to  continue  his  interest  in 
the  business  as  a  consultant, 
appraiser  and  broker  of  news¬ 
paper  properties. 

Mark  F.  Collins,  whom  Mr. 
Archibald  brought  into  the 
Hearst  organization  13  years 
ago,  will  succeed  him  as  pub¬ 
lisher  here.  Mr.  Collins  is  coming 
here  from  the  Boston  Record- 
American-Sunday  Advertiser 
where  he  has  been  assistant 
publisher  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  double  announcement  of 
the  changes  was  made  by  G.  O. 
Markuson,  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Ran¬ 
dolph  A.  Hearst,  president  of 
Hearst  Consolidate  Publica¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Archibald  has  been 
vicepresident  and  a  director  of 
Hearst  Consolidated  and  of  the 
Hearst  Publishing  Co.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary. 

From  Nebraska 

Mr.  Archibald,  who  began  as 
an  advertising  salesman  in  1913 
in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  had  the 
Hearst  newspapers  under  his 
direction  here  and  previously  in 
Albany  “in  the  black”  the  past 
25  years.  The  News-Post  is  over 
220,000  in  circulation  and  the 
American  on  Sunday  exceeds 
315,000. 

He  joined  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  in  1934  as  advertising 
director  and  assistant  publisher 
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Mark  F.  Collins 


of  the  New  York  American, 
after  having  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lincoln  Star  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Oma¬ 
ha  World  Herald  and  general 
manager  of  the  Omaha  Bee- 
News. 

After  a  brief  period  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bee-News,  Mr. 
Archibald  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  in  1938  and  he  remained 
there  15  years.  He  came  to  Balti¬ 
more  as  publisher  and  editorial 
supervisor  in  1953  and  immedi¬ 
ately  became  active  in  civic 
affairs.  His  most  recent  appoint¬ 
ment  is  that  of  vicechairman  of 
the  Civic  Center  Commission. 
He  said  he  expects  to  devote  a 
considerable  amount  of  his  time 
to  this  activity. 

Special  Assignments 

Through  the  years  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  has  undertaken  numerous 
special  assignments  from  the 
late  William  Randolph  Hearst 
and  the  Hearst  Corporation  in 
the  reorganization  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  Hearst  newspapers.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  finance 
committees  of  the  publishing 
companies. 

While  in  Albany  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  few  years  ago  he 
headed  the  Chesapeake  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Associated  Press.  He 
served  in  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  and  is  a  reserve 
colonel  in  the  New  York  Nation¬ 
al  Guard.  In  1943  he  was  a 
major  in  the  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  Division,  U.S.  Army.  His 
son,  Fred  John  Archibald,  a 
West  Point  graduate,  is  asso¬ 


ciated  with  General  Motors 
Corp, 

Mr.  Collins  was  appointed 
retail  adv'ertising  manager  of 
the  Albany  Times-Union  in  1950, 
after  having  worked  on  Schenec¬ 
tady  newspapers.  He  went  to 
the  Boston  Post  as  advertising 
director  and  returned  to  Albany 
as  assistant  publisher  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  before  being 
assigned  to  the  Boston  news¬ 
papers  four  years  ago.  He  has 
ijeen  active  in  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.  He  was  a 
Marine  Corps  officer  in  World 
War  II,  serving  in  the  central 
Pacific  area. 

• 

Beaumont  Executive 
Appointments  Made 

Bblvumont,  Texas 

Executives  changes  on  the 
Enterprise  Co.  newspapers  were 
announced  this  week. 

R.  M.  (Jack)  Frost,  business 
manager  and  treasurer,  was 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  the 
company,  which  publishes  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
carrier  boy  for  the  Nashville 
Banner.  He  came  here  in  1946 
as  circulation  manager. 

Also  effective  Jan.  1,  Ralph  A. 
Bean  will  become  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  company.  He 
came  here  in  1937  as  credit 
manager. 

0.  Eugene  Davis,  president, 
also  announced  the  retirement 
of  Robert  W.  Akers,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Enterprise  and 
Journal,  effective  April  30.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Tanner  T. 
Hunt  Sr.,  who  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Enterprise 
for  21  years. 

Donald  A.  Streater,  news  edi¬ 
tor  since  1945,  will  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Enterprise. 
C.  C.  (Bob)  Aldridge  is  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Akers  said  he  planned  to 
write  and  to  travel. 

Style  Book  Revised 

Toronto 

A  new  style  book  for  the  staff 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
has  just  been  published  under 
the  ^itorship  of  E.  C.  Phelan, 
assistant  managing  editor. 
Spelling  is  based  on  the  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  New  Standard 
Dictionary. 

• 

Attending  ‘Summit’ 

Anton  F.  Peterson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 
Newspaper  Agency  Corporation 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  will  attend 
the  newspaper-union  “summit 
meeting”  Jan.  20.  His  name 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from 
E&P’s  Dec.  7  listing. 


Robert  C.  Achorn 


Bob  Achorn  Named 
.Managing  Editor 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Robert  C.  Achorn  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Worcester  Evening  Gazette,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1  when  Ayton  F. 
Smith  retires. 

Mr.  Achorn  has  been  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  for  three 
years.  He  joined  the  Telegram- 
Gazette  in  1946  as  a  reixtrter 
and  became  an  editorial  writer 
in  1950. 

He  has  been  president  of  the 
New  England  professional  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  he 
is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers. 

Edward  W.  Scannell  will  re¬ 
tire  Dec.  31  as  sports  editor  of 
the  Evening  Gazette,  ending  a 
48-year  career  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man. 

He  has  been  sports  editor  of 
the  paper  for  23  years,  previ¬ 
ously  serving  in  the  same  capac¬ 
ity  for  13  years  with  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Worcester  Evening  Post. 
• 

Buckwalter  to  Retire 
From  Lancaster  Papers 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

After  45  years  of  service, 
Isaac  Z.  Buckwalter,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Lancaster 
Newspapers  Inc.,  is  retiring 
Dec.  31.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Steinman  family  enter¬ 
prises  since  April,  1918. 

Douglas  R.  Armstrong,  who 
has  come  up  through  the  ranks 
from  carrier  boy,  will  assume 
full  responsibility  of  the  news¬ 
papers  upon  Mr.  Buckwalter’s 
retirement.  The  latter  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  will  undertake  special 
assignments. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  directed 
circulation,  production  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the 
Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  New 
Era  and  he  is  also  president  of 
the  Intelligencer  Printing  Co. 
and  General  Engraving  Inc. 
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HEARST  NEWSPAPER  CHANGES 

Archibald  to  Retire, 
Collins  to  Baltimore 
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;  Labor-Management 
institute  Set  Up 


A  labor-management  institute 
was  sponsored  by  the  Long 
Uland  Press  last  week  on  a 
strictly  “off-the-record”  basis. 

Attended  by  135  union,  man- 
agcmt'nt  and  community  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Tri-County  Long 
Island  Labor- Management  Insti¬ 
tute  was  hailed  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

The  Press  showed  initiative 
in  sponsoring  the  institute  with 
.  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
j  Conference  of  Christians  and 
'  Jews. 

A  Continuing  Forum 

I  The  purpose  of  the  institute 
is  “to  provide  a  continuing 
:  forum  for  Queens,  Nassau  and 
!  Suffolk  Counties,  away  from  the 
pressures  of  the  bargaining 
:  table,  so  that  leaders  of  labor, 

;  management  and  the  public  may 
discuss  problems  of  mutual  con¬ 
cern  to  ensure  industrial  prog¬ 
ress  and  labor  peace.” 
j  The  business  executives  and 
'  labor  leaders  who  took  part  in 
the  8% -hour  seminar  gave  an 
j  unqualified  approval  to  the  pro- 
tram  and  its  objectives  in  a 
standing  ovation  at  the  day’s 
end. 

The  second  institute,  within 
three  months,  will  consider  the 
critical  problem  threatening 
strikes  in  the  Aerospace  indus¬ 
try:  Subcontracting,  a  particu¬ 
larly  thorny  problem  on  which 
there  has  been  no  meeting  of 
minds  by  labor  and  management 
thus  far. 

There  have  been  labor-man- 
j  agement  institutes  before,  but 
this  one  is  unique,  as  two  of  the 
three  program  speakers  pointed 
=  out.  Harold  C.  Lumb,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Republic  Steel  Corp., 
and  one  of  four  members  of  the 
steel  industry’s  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  said: 

“Frankly,  I  feel  rather  humble 
coming  here  today.  I  did  so  be¬ 
cause  I  was  completely  intrigued 
by  the  idea  behind  this  program 
and  I  think  Austin  Perlow 
(Press  business  and  labor  edi¬ 
tor)  and  the  rest  of  them  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  tribute.  I’ve  kicked 
around  in  this  field  of  labor- 
management  for  some  time  and 
this  is  the  first  time  to  my 
knowledge  any  community  has 
undertaken  on  its  own  behalf  to 
inaugurate  a  series  of  sessions 
between  labor  and  management 
to  sit  down  and  seriously  talk 
about  your  community  problems 
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in  the  sincere  hope  of  finding 
some  solutions.” 

Leo  Perlis,  national  director 
of  AFL-CIO  Community  Serv¬ 
ice  Activities,  said  it  was  a 
“first”  not  only  for  the  area, 
but  in  a  sense  for  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

“In  no  other  place  has  a  news¬ 
paper  undertaken  such  a  basic 
social  responsibility  beyond  the 
line  of  journalistic  duty,”  he 
said. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Nelson  W.  Bortz  praised 
the  Press,  a  Newhouse  news¬ 
paper,  and  pointed  out  how  the 
institute  could  be  successful  in 
its  aims :  By  taking  an  inventory 
of  community  resources,  by  in¬ 
viting  the  entire  community  to 
take  part  and  by  showing  initia¬ 
tive  in  its  deliberations. 

How  Labor  Is  Covered 

How  did  the  Press  come  to 
undertake  such  a  venture? 

It  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  Press  policy  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  its  backp^round  in  re¬ 
porting  labor  and  business  news, 
daily  and  Sunday.  The  Press, 
like  other  papers,  has  always 
covered  the  business  community. 
In  November,  1957  Editor  Nor¬ 
man  Newhouse  decided  to  cover 
labor  as  well.  The  Press  has  de¬ 
voted,  not  equal  space,  on  an 


inch  for  inch  basis,  but  com¬ 
plete  coverage  to  labor  and  busi¬ 
ness  news  in  its  circulation  area. 

At  first  no  labor  union  would 
trust  the  paper,  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  given  reason  being: 
“Why  should  we  tell  you  any¬ 
thing?  You  newspapers  are  only 
out  to  get  us.” 

It  took  time  and  tribulations 
to  win  labor’s  confidence,  but 
the  Press  finally  did  it.  It  did  it, 
according  to  Managing  Editor 
David  Starr,  on  a  straight  news 
basis  —  honest  reporting,  ex¬ 
posure  of  rackets  and  “sweet¬ 
heart”  contracts,  “paper  locals,” 
etc.  And  it  did  it  by  avoiding 
the  gossipy  tone  of  too  many 
syndicated  labor  columns. 

What  eventually  emerged, 
through  trial,  error  and  experi¬ 
ence,  was  labor  coverage  that, 
daily  and  Sunday,  reports  all 
facets  of  labor  news — elections, 
negotiations,  strikes,  gp'ievances, 
organizing,  layoffs.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  hearings 
and  unfair  labor  practice 
charges. 

The  Press  also  devotes  space 
daily  and  Sunday  to  manage¬ 
ment’s  side  of  the  picture:  Con¬ 
tracts,  financial  statements,  lay¬ 
offs,  plant  expansion,  research 
and  development  awards,  person¬ 
nel  changes  and  stockholders’ 
meetings. 

It  was  inevitable,  Mr.  Starr 
said,  that  once  the  impact  of 
major  contract  terminations 
were  considered  in  the  full  page 
spreads  on  Sunday,  known  as 
the  Tri-County  Economic  re¬ 
port,  the  Press  would  sponsor  a 
labor-management  institute. 


INSTANT  PHOTOGRAPHY — UPl  Photographer  Ernest  Schworcic,  at 
right,  hands  pictures  oi  Frank  Sinatra  Jr.,  taken  a  few  minutes  earlier 
to  Glen  Wagner  for  immediate  transmission  on  the  photo  circuit.  Wag¬ 
ner  set  up  a  portable  transmitter  in  a  gate-keeper's  shack  near  the 
Sinatra  home  in  Bel  Air,  Calif.  Using  a  Polaroid  back  on  a  Speed 
Graphic  camera,  Schworck  shot  pictures  of  the  young  singer,  shortly 
after  his  release  by  kidnapers,  and  developed  them  on  the  run  to  the 
transmitter.  A  picture  was  in  New  York  only  10  minutes  after  Schworck 
snapped  his  first  one. 
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Police  Restrict 
Prisoner  Talks 

A  television  interview  of  two 
16-year-old  boys  charged  with 
murder  has  caused  New  York 
Police  Commissioner  Michael  J. 
Murphy  to  make  new  rules. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  last 
Oct.  9  ordered  a  change  of  venue 
out  of  Manhattan  for  the  two 
boys  on  the  ground  their  rights 
were  violated  when  their  book¬ 
ing  was  televised  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company. 

The  court  asserted:  “Here  two 
very  young  men  are  allowed  to 
l)e  subjected  to  the  insistent 
questioning  of  reporters  bent  on 
getting  sensational  details.  To 
call  this  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  their  version  is 
an  exercise  in  naivette.” 

As  a  result.  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Murphy  ordered  no  inter¬ 
views  with  persons  in  custody. 
The  present  practice  of  allowing 
arresting  officers  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  concerning  an  arrest  will 
continue  “under  appropriate 
circumstances  and  provid^  the 
ends  of  justice  are  not  thereby 
defeated. 

Photographers  will  still  be 
allowed  into  precinct  police  sta¬ 
tions  but  no  photographs  will  be 
permitted  “during  the  interroga¬ 
tion  of  a  prisoner,  nor  shall  a 
prisoner  be  posed  for  the  press. 
The  booking  of  a  prisoner,  as 
always,  may  be  photographed, 
but  only  silent  filming  will  be 
permitted.” 

“The  new  rules  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  press  from  carrying  out 
its  obligation  to  report  police 
news,”  said  Commissioner  Mur¬ 
phy.  “This  department’s  policy 
of  full  cooperation  with  all  press 
media  whenever  possible  shall 
continue.” 


Stories  Help  Farmer 
To  Get  Electricity 

Pensacx)la,  Fla. 

Stories  in  the  Pensacola  Newa- 
JoumaX  about  a  rural  famil3r’s 
16-year  struggle  to  get  electric 
power  have  brought  results. 

The  Larkin  Lloyd  family  — 
with  seven  children  —  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  efforts  to  get 
electricity  for  their  80-acre 
farm  120  miles  west  of  here. 

The  farm  is  surrounded  by  a 
woodland  tract  under  an  owner¬ 
ship  which  has  refused  to  grant 
an  easement  for  power  lines. 

A  series  of  articles  describing 
the  family’s  hardship  aroused 
public  interest  and  finally  the 
utility  companies  worked  out  a 
solution  to  running  power  lines 
into  the  farm. 
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John  Birch  Society 
Ad  Sohcits  Support 


A  coupon  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  seeking  funds  to  helj)  put 
its  message  in  as  many  news¬ 
papers  as  possil)le  has  l)een 
launched  by  the  John  Bircli 
Society,  Belmont,  Mass. 

The  “pump-priming”  ad  was 
run  in  newspai)ers  in  10  cities, 
according  to  the  Boston  adver¬ 
tising  agency  placing  the  sched¬ 
ule.  These  cities  include<l  New 
York,  Washington,  Chicago,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  and  St. 
Louis.  Inve.stment  for  space  was 
approximately  $30,000. 

The  copy,  headt*d  “The  Time 
Has  Come,”  opened  with  the 
assertion:  “We  believe  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States 
has  been  murdered  by  a  Com¬ 
munist  within  the  United 
States.”  Then  the  text  was  de¬ 
signed  to  appeal  to  those  who 
“oppose  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy  by  learning  and  spread¬ 
ing  the  truth.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  full-page 
all-type  ad  was  the  coupon.  On 
the  left  hand  side  of  it  was 
printed  a  direct  appeal  for  con¬ 
tributions.  It  read:  “If  you 
aprGc  with  this  stat6niGnt,  3.n(i 
are  willing  to  help  us  put  this 
message  in  as  many  newspapers 
as  possible  across  our  country, 
send  your  contribution  now. 
Make  your  check  out  to  Special 
Advertising  Fund,  and  uiail  it 
directly  to  The  John  Birch  So¬ 
ciety,  Belmont,  Mass  02178.” 

Material  Offered 

The  right  hand  side  carried 
three  offers  for  readers  to  check. 
One  asked  to  be  sent  without 
cost  or  obligation  “a  sheet  of 
preliminary  information  about 
the  Society.”  The  second  check¬ 
ing  square  asked  for  $1  for  an 
“Introductory  Packet”  of  the 
Society.  The  third,  for  an  en¬ 
closed  $5,  asked  for  “your  Spe¬ 
cial  Packet,  containing  basic 
materials  from  which  I  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  thorough  understanding 
of  what  The  John  Birch  Socb 
ety  is,  how  it  works,  and  what  it 
hopes  to  do.” 

Thomas  Hilt,  director  of  field 
activities  at  the  Society’s  head¬ 
quarters,  declined  to  comment 
on  the  campaign.  Inquiries  were 
referred  to  the  Boston  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

The  president  of  this  agency 
asked  that  its  name  should  not 
be  disclosed  at  this  time,  be¬ 
cause,  he  said:  “We  are  being 
beseiged  by  newspapers  who 
want  to  publish  this  advertise¬ 
ment. 


“If  we  had  20  telephone  lines 
in  our  meflia  deiiartment  we 
could  not  handle  all  the  calls  we 
are  now  rweiving  without  any 
publicity  given  to  our  name.  I 
have  lieen  in  this  business  a 
great  many  years  and  I  have 
seen  nothing  like  it.” 

At  present,  he  .said,  no  other 
advertising  is  contemplatwl,  and 
lieople  are  “wasting  their  time 
and  ours  by  soliciting  business.” 

To  his  knowledge,  he  said, 
this  was  the  first  time  The  John 
Birch  Society  had  made  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  funds  to  carry  on  an 
advertising  campaign.  It  had, 
however,  advertised  previously, 
but  not  during  1063. 

The  decision  to  inaugurate  the 
current  drive  was  reached  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee  in  New  York. 
These  names  were  listed  on  the 
ad  as  comprising  the  committee: 
William  J.  Gretle,  A.  G.  Hein- 
sohn  Jr.,  Fred  C.  Koch,  Clarence 
E.  Manion,  and  R.  W.  Stoddard. 

The  agency  president  said  no 
newspaper  di‘cline<l  the  adver¬ 
tisement. 

Theodore  Callis,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  said  the  full-page  ad 
was  received  in  proof  form  and 
the  decision  was  reached  to 
decline  it. 

“We  did  not  see  an  insertion 
order,”  Mr.  Callis  said. 

The  agency  president  said  that 
Vincent  Redding,  manager  of 
advertising  acceptability  of  the 
New  York  Times,  called  to  con¬ 
firm  some  of  the  quotations. 

Mr.  Redding  explained  this 
w'as  a  routine  procedure.  Quo¬ 
tations  attributed  to  Congress¬ 
man  Martin  Dies  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  were  confirmed  by  their 
respective  offices,  he  said. 

Consistent  with  Policy 

Mr.  Redding  brought  the  ad 
to  Harding  F.  Bancroft,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Times, 
who  discussed  it  with  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  and 
publisher.  It  was  decided  it  was 
in  keeping  with  Times  policy  to 
run  the  ad,  provided  the  names 
of  responsible  people,  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  were  included. 
As  originally  received  the  ad 
did  not  carry  these  names,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Bancroft.  The 
full-page  ad  at  the  open  rate  in 
the  Times  cost  the  Society 
$7,248. 

“The  acceptance  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  completely  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  basic  policy 
with  respect  to  political  adver¬ 


tising,”  .Mr.  Bancroft  said,  “ — 
namely  that  we  believe  we  should 
l)ermit  expressions  of  opinion  in 
our  advertising  columns  no 
matter  how  widely  those 
opinions  may  differ  from  our 
own,  and  that  we  regard  this  as 
part  of  the  free<lom  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  tbe  press.” 

All  cojjy  .similarly  must  pass 
the  copy  acceptance  df'partment 
of  the  .Veto  York  Ncwn,  w'hich 
ran  the  ad  on  Monday. 

After  the  original  assertion  of 
l>elief  that  President  Kennedy 
was  murdered  by  a  Communi.st, 
the  ad  copy  (luoti^d  Hon.  Martin 
Dies  as  .saying  that  “Lee  Harvey 
O.swald  was  a  Communist.”  The 
ad  copy  continued  that  “when  a 
communist  commits  murder  he  is 
acting  under  orders.”  Mr. 
Hoover  of  the  FBI  was  <]Uoted 
as  .saying  in  a  speech  on  Oct.  18, 
1960:  “We  are  at  war  with  the 
Communists,  and  the  .sooner  each 
red-blooded  American  realizes 
that  the  l)etter  and  .safer  we  will 
Im*.” 


Prolesls  Kec(‘iv<‘d 

Telegrams,  telephone  calls 
and  letters  of  })rotest  w'ere  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Times.  The  news¬ 
paper  ([uoted  from  several  as 
follows: 

“Does  this  not  create  an  im¬ 
pression  of  tacit  approbation 
and  support  of  the  society  and 
what  it  stands  for?” 

Another:  “Your  motto,  ‘All 
the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Pi-int’ 
apparently  does  not  include  ad¬ 
vertisements  fomenting  hatred. 
Under  the  guise  of  devotion  to 
Kennedy,  confused  citizens  may 
contribute  funds  in  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  ideals  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

Telegraphing  that  acceptance 
of  the  ad  was  not  in  the  public 
interest,  another  reader  added: 

“Freedom  of  the  press,  like 
every  freedom,  entails  respon¬ 
sible  exercise  thereof.” 

Editorially  on  Dec.  17,  the 
Times  said: 

“There  are  painful  signs  that 
special  interest  groups  will 
fasten  on  the  assassination  as  a 
means  for  fostering,  rather  than 
moderating,  appeals  to  irra¬ 
tionality  and  hatred.  One  such 
sign  was  the  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  placed  in  the  Times  on 
Sunday  by  the  John  Birch  So¬ 
ciety  charging  that  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  been  murdered  by  a 
Communist  ‘acting  under 
orders’.  To  make  such  a  double 
accusation  without  waiting  for 
the  findings  of  the  Warren  com¬ 
mission  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  is  as  reckless 
and  irresponsible  as — and  far 
more  dangerous  than  —  the 
charges  made  by  many  critics  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  killing  that  it 
was  to  blame.” 


Studebaker 
Tells  Dealers 
To  Advertise 

The  Studebaker  Cory).,  which 
has  discontinued  production  of 
the  Hawk  and  Avanti  car  mod¬ 
els,  has  cancelled  national  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  ticketed  for 
next  month,  primarily  in  televi¬ 
sion  and  magazines. 

To  offset  the  advertising  loss, 
dealers  have  l)een  pre.ssed  to 
step  up  their  local  advertising  in 
newspapers,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion,  starting  Jan.  1. 

Before  the  end  of  this  month, 
1900  Studebaker  dealers  will  re¬ 
ceive  adv’ertising  kits  prepared 
foi-  them  by  the  company’s 
agency,  D’Arcy.  The  kit  con¬ 
tains  speculative  layouts,  news- 
l)aper  mats,  radio,  tv  commer¬ 
cials,  etc.  that  will  enable  the 
dealer  to  put  together  his  own 
advertising  program. 

Ad  Squelches  Itumor 

The  factory  has  sent  letters  to 
each  of  the  dealers  emphasizing 
the  need  for  local  sales  promo¬ 
tions  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
backlog  of  1964  car  inventories 
—  20,000  ’64  models  and  3,500 
’63  models  are  in  showrooms  — 
and  to  decry  the  rumors  that 
Studebaker  is  going  out  of  the 
car  business.  On  Dec.  16,  the 
factory  placed  ads  in  300  news¬ 
papers  hammering  hard  on  this 
message.  In  bold  type,  the  head¬ 
line  read,  “Now  .  .  .  and  from 
now  on  .  .  .  you  can  buy  a  new 
Studebaker  with  complete  con¬ 
fidence!” 

In  copy  beneath  the  headline 
was  one  paragraph  which  l  ead, 
“There’s  no  hiding  the  fact  that 
many,  many  people  have  been 
hesitating  about  Studebaker. 
And  most  of  us  now  have  a 
heavier-than-usual  inventory  of 
brand  new  ’64  models  that  we 
must  move  rapidly.  We  must  do 
this  to  get  proper  balance  be¬ 
tween  dealer  and  factory  inven¬ 
tories  —  and  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.” 

Included  in  the  letter  to  deal¬ 
ers  was  an  individual  breakdown 
showing  the  amount  of  co-op 
money  each  has  accrued.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ad  agency,  each  dealer 
is  entitled  to  $20  credit  for  each 
car  delivered,  plus  an  assess¬ 
ment  for  funds  to  support  the 
national  campaign.  The  agency 
said  the  money  intended  for 
January  advertising  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level  has  been  divided  up 
among  the  dealers  to  use  locally. 

Studebaker  announced  last 
week  its  decision  to  close  down 
the  South  Bend  plant  and  move 
production  operations  to  its 
Hamilton,  Canada,  plant. 
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Space  Spot 
Ads  Sold  to 
Local  Stores 


Quincy,  Mass. 

Space  Spots,  which  are  Ren- 
erally  used  for  national  adver¬ 
tising,  have  been  successfully 
adapted  for  local  display  adver- 
tisinR  by  the  Patriot  Ledger 
here. 

UsinR  essentially  a  contract 
similar  to  that  which  is  standard 
for  national  space  spot  con¬ 
tracts,  the  Patriot  Ledger  has 
signed  up  55  local  advertisers 
since  the  plan  went  into  effect 
Sept.  16. 

Basically,  the  plan  provides 
for  contracts  of  13,  26,  39,  and 
52  week  duration.  For  each  13 
week  period,  the  advertiser  may 
use  five  different  advertisements 
or  one  basic  advertisement  with 
four  copy  chanpes.  The  minimum 
required  size  is  3  inches  and  the 
maximum  is  12  inches.  The 
Space  Spot  advertisements  run 
five  times  in  the  six  day  publish- 
inR  week  and  they  are  used  at 
the  publisher’s  option.  Position 
is  not  Ruarante^  but  every 
attempt  is  made  to  Rive  the 
advertiser  the  position  he  re¬ 
quests. 

Plates  .Saved 

Since  all  advertisinR  at  the 
Patriot  LedRer  is  photocom- 
posed,  the  space  spot  plates, 
enRraved  in  zinc,  are  filed  for 
use  on  desiRnated  days.  Each 
advertisement  carries  a  small 
identifying  number. 

With  the  simplicity  of  usinR 
the  plates  repeatedly  during  the 
13  week  contract  period,  the 
Patriot  Ledger  gives  its  space 
spot  advertisers  a  35  percent 
discount  over  the  regular  open 
rate. 

Advertisers  are  billed  monthly 
for  space  spot  space  used.  An 
advertiser  may  have  five  differ¬ 
ent  size  advertisements  but  the 
minimum  is  15  inches  weekly. 

The  space  spots  have  been 
particularly  useful  for  smaller 
advertisers  who  want  low  cost 
continuity  advertising.  By  using 
the  cost  charts  provided  with 
contracts,  an  advertiser  can 
figure  out  just  how  much  space 
he  may  buy  within  his  budget 
for  12  months.  Thus  if  he  has 
about  $4,000  a  year  to  spend, 
the  chart  shows  him  that  he  can 
have  a  seven  inch  advertisement 
five  times  a  week  for  $4,131.40, 
which  would  save  him  $2,238.60 
over  the  regular  open  rate. 

Business  Improved 

Most  of  the  local  space  spots 
are  plus  linage:  either  new  cus¬ 


tomers  or  regular  customers  ad¬ 
vertising  additional  services. 

To  date  nearly  15,000  inches 
have  been  contracted  for  in 
initial  13-week  contracts.  Larg¬ 
est  users  are  automotive  and 
building  and  supply  firms.  Next 
largest  category  is  restaurants, 
followed  by  oil  heating,  home 
furnishings  and  insurance. 
Other  users  include  l>anks, 
clothing,  education,  gasoline. 


.ADVERTISING  NEWS 


health,  laundry,  shoes  and 
transportation. 

One  restaurant  owner  reports 
that  his  business  has  increased 
20  percent  since  using  the  space 
spot  program  and  he  attributes 
the  gain  to  the  use  of  this  form 
of  continuity  advertising. 

The  Patriot  Ledger  also  offers 
national  space  spots.  No  maxi¬ 
mum  is  set  for  the  size  of  na¬ 
tional  space  spots. 


SECTION 


Comics  Sections  Get 
Big  ’64  Ad  Schedules 


Comics  section  publishers  who 
have  been  experiencing  lean 
times  may  hav’e  the  last  laugh, 
yet.  It  was  announced  this  week 
that  the  Whirlpool  Corp.  and 
the  Eversharp  Corp.  have  signed 
1964  contracts  involving  large 
space  comic  advertising. 

Leaders  of  the  comic  medium 
are  hailing  the  contracts  as 
testimonials  in  attracting  other 
advertisers  back  onto  the  comics 
band  wagon. 

Triggering  the  resurgence  of 
the  comics  medium  is  the  Whirl¬ 
pool  Corp.,  manufacturer  of 
household  appliances  for  RCA. 
Their  contract  signed  with 
Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network 
and  32  independent  comics  mar¬ 
kets  reportedly  involves  an  ad¬ 
vertising  investment  which  is 
expected  to  exceed  $1,250,000. 

Front  Page  Position 

Metro  Network  sold  Whirlpool 
an  exclusive  franchise  to  the 
front  page  of  the  comics  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  in  comic  medium  history 
the  front  page  was  made  avail¬ 
able  for  fractional  advertising. 
The  contract  specifies  52  weeks 
of  one-sixth  page  ads  (tabloids 
will  get  quarter-page  sizes) 
positioned  on  the  front  pages  of 
54  of  the  57  Metro  sections. 
Since  publishers  had  to  re-make 
front  pages  to  accommodate  this 
space  they  would  accept  the 
“front  page”  contracts  only  with 
the  understanding  that  the  ads 
would  run  weekly  for  a  year 
and  be  non-cancellable. 

Besides  the  52-week  “front 
page”  contract.  Whirlpool  sched¬ 
ule  13  standard  one-third  pages 
for  monthly  insertion  on  inside 
pages  of  comics  sections,  with 
the  exception  of  tabloids. 


HL 


The  “front  page”  plan  was 
introduced  to  Whirlpool  and 
other  advertisers  in  the  fail  by 
Metro’s  Detroit  sales  office.  The 
idea  was  still  up  in  the  air  so  to 
speak  at  the  time  because  final 
approval  was  in  the  hands  of 
publishers.  Other  accounts  were 
interested,  Metro  said,  and  the 
plan  was  adopted,  but  “Whirl¬ 
pool  was  the  first  to  nail  down 
the  purchase.” 

I.,eaning  to  Newspapers 

Quentin  (Cap)  Carman,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Whirl¬ 
pool  Corp.,  was  asked  why  comic 
sections  had  been  chosen.  He 
said  it  was  no  secret  that  Whirl¬ 
pool  has  been  leaning  more  and 
more  toward  newspapers  for 
advertising  their  products. 

“Our  dealers,”  he  said,  “pre¬ 
fer  to  see  us  in  newspapers  to 
make  their  co-op  tie-ins  more 
effective.” 

But  the  real  reason,  he  said, 
for  the  heavy  comics  schedule, 
which  is  generally  understood 
to  come  out  of  television  dollars 
primarily  spot  tv,  was  that  the 
Metro  Network  offered  “an  un¬ 
usual  buying  opportunity.” 

“Based  on  their  presentation,” 
he  said,  “we  decided  the  Sunday 
comics  in  newspapers  best  af¬ 
ford  the  kind  of  consistent 
blanket  coverage  we  are  seeking 
to  create  buying  awareness.  In¬ 
dividual  readership  studies  on 
comic  sections  indicate  favorable 
findings,  readership-wise.” 

Mr.  Carman  referred  to  the 
fact  that  8  out  of  10  persons 
read  the  comics  and  43%  usually 
pick-up  the  comics  first  to  read 
on  Sunday.  “Add  to  this,  the 
circulation,”  Mr.  Carman  com¬ 
mented,  “and  we  think  we  have 
a  real  economy  buy  when  cost 
per  thousand  is  considered.” 


FOUR  OF  A  KIND— High-priced 
homes  are  combined  in  one  ad 
message  in  a  series  scheduled  to 
run  in  Los  Angeles  area  real  es¬ 
tate  sections.  A  limited  buying 
audience  for  luxury  homes  and 
broader  media  coverage,  using 
the  same  budget,  influenced  Car¬ 
son/Roberts  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  ad 
agency,  to  offer  four  houses  at 
once  in  copy  developed  for  Har¬ 
lan  Lee  &  Associates,  home  build- 
ers. _ 

Eversharp  Corp.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Schick  razors  and 
blades,  will  divide  its  advertising 
investment  between  Metro  Com¬ 
ics  and  Puck — the  Comic  Week¬ 
ly.  An  estimated  $1,600,000  is 
involved  in  their  1964  comic  sec¬ 
tion  advertising  plan.  Their 
schedule  will  incorporate  facing 
ads  of  one-third  and  half-page 
sizes. 

.300%  Gain 

Charles  T.  Kline,  president  of 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers,  reported  that  a  300  per¬ 
cent  gain  in  advertising  is  in 
prospect  for  next  year  as  twice 
as  much  advertising  already  has 
been  l)ooked  for  1964  as  was  sold 
in  1963.  Other  major  advertisers 
signing  up  for  1964  schedules 
include  General  Mills  and  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

• 

Acl  Director  Named 

Honolulu 
Carl  J.  Barrea  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  director  of 
the  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency. 
He  came  to  Honolulu  from  the 
Houston  Press  in  October,  1960 
to  join  the  Honolulu  Sta/r-Bul- 
letin  as  its  advertising  director, 
subsequently  becoming  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  director  of  the  agency 
which  also  serves  the  Hotiolulu 
Advertiser.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
25  years  with  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers. 

• 

Jordan  to  New  Post 

C.  Robert  Jordan  has  been 
named  executive  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Since  1959,  he  has  been 
the  Journal’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  its  Midwest  edition. 
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AnVERTISIlNG  SALES  CLINIC 


Food  Section  au  Jus 
On  Advertisers’  Menu 


By  Daniel  I^  Lionel 

Adverlittinn  Manuicer,  New  York  Post 


When  the  folks  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  decided 
to  launch  their  bright  new  sepa¬ 
rate  Thursday  “World  of  Wom¬ 
en  Food  Section,”  they  put  first 
things  first.  Their  kick-off  an¬ 
nouncement  was  embellished 
with  food. 

Food  chain  principals  and 
grocery  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  treated  to  a 
luncheon  in  the  Sentinel’s  cafe¬ 
teria.  The  menu,  naturally,  was 
worked  out  by  the  Sentinel’s 
food  editor,  Rosa  Tusa.  The 
food  merchants  also  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  the  women’s 
staff  of  the  paper,  some  top  edi¬ 
torial  people  and  advertising 
representatives  who  call  on 
them. 

At  the  luncheon,  a  dummy  of 
the  new  section  was  shown  to 
them  for  the  first  time.  The 
printed  menu  appeai’ed  on  a 
table  tent  on  the  reverse  of 
which  was  a  reprint  of  one  of 
the  series  of  promotion  ads  that 
were  to  be  used  in  heralding  the 
new  feature. 

The  luncheon  was  just  the 
finishing  touch  to  a  carefully 
thought  out  project  which  in¬ 
volved  a  high  degree  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  teamwork.  The  end  prod¬ 
uct  which  bowed  on  November 
14th  clearly  justified  the  effort. 

Hume- made  .Art 

A  front  page  in  color  fea¬ 
turing  cookie  discs  against  a 
background  of  college  pennants 
set  the  stage  for  the  section.  The 
art  was  home  made.  Jack  Hutton 
of  the  Sentinel  staff  made  the 
picture. 

Typographically  the  section  is 
arresting.  The  columns  vary 
from  single  to  double  and  even 
triple  width  on  the  same  page 
depending  upon  how  the  blocks 
of  editorial  copy  are  used.  Col¬ 
umn  rules  are  supplanted  with 
white  space.  Photos  are  large 
and  set  in  a  sea  of  white  space. 
The  headline  type  is  a  slender, 
non-serif  which  conveys  grace 
and  femininity. 

Editorially,  all  the  major 
bases  are  covered  and  then  some. 
Topics  range  from  teen-age 
party  tips  to  gourmet  eating 
with  dishes  running  the  gamut 
from  spaghetti  to  chop  suey. 
Special  features  like  “Rewards 
of  A  Wisconsin  Autumn”  set 
the  salivary  glands  working 


and  spell  the  kind  of  intent 
reading  that  provides  adver¬ 
tisers  with  an  attention  lionux. 

Small  wonder  advertisers 
would  want  their  ads  to  appear 
in  this  kind  of  setting. 

We  have  gone  into  the  details 
of  this  section  because  it  epito¬ 
mizes  what  newspapers  today 
can  do  in  creating  colorful  and 
compelling  features  on  regular 
newsprint  stock  which  has  local 
flavor,  timeliness  and  the  impact 
of  IcK-al  advertising  to  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  national  adver¬ 
tising.  No  television  program 
can  be  clipped  and  pasted  and  no 
national  magazine  becomes  part 
of  the  housewives’  .shopping 
checklist  as  will  this  section. 
(How  do  the  computers  reflect 
these  basic  imponderables?) 

As  part  of  the  sales  package 
the  Sentinel  developed  a  broad 
promotion  program  in  other 
media  to  alert  not  only  its  own 
readers  but  the  entire  trading 
zone  to  the  new  food  section. 

♦  ♦  * 

GRtM'.ERIES*  TIE-IN 

A  lesson  on  how  to  merchan¬ 
dise  national  ads  to  draw  local 


tie-in  linage  is  offered  by  John 
Wilcox,  of  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

The  case  is  the  Borden  Co. 
which  recently  ran  two  full- 
page,  four  color  ROP  ads  fea¬ 
turing  a  margarine  product  and 
a  sei’ies  of  three  1200-line  black 
and  white  ads  showing  a  new 
instant  coffee  brand  in  the  Syrn- 
nme  (N.Y.)  Herald- Journal  and 
Pont  Standard. 

Some  30  to  40  retail  grocers’ 
ads,  in  both  color  and  black  and 
white,  appeared  the  same  day 
Borden’s  general  advertising  ap¬ 
peared. 

“It  required  a  cooidinated 
marketing,  promotional  and 
sales  planning  effort  involving 
the  agency,  newspaper  and  U.S. 
to  produce  the  results  achieved 
here,”  says  Mr.  Wilcox.  MR&S 
notified  the  newsimpers  of  the 
campaign  and  about  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
ads,  Joe  Pash  and  Donald  In¬ 
gram,  the  Borden  account  execu¬ 
tives  from  Doherty,  Cliffoid, 
Steers  and  Shenfield,  went  to 
Syracuse. 

Using  an  automobile  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Syracuse  newspapers, 
the  two  ad  agency  men  called 
upon  the  25  grocery  stores  to 
make  .sure  the  product  was  be¬ 
ing  stocke<l  on  the  shelves  and 
in  selling  view.  C.  S.  Hurley, 
advertising  director  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Journal,  notified  his  retail 
sales  staff  to  go  to  work  on  the 
independent  grocers  for  tie-in 
advertising.  During  this  con¬ 
centrated  sales  effort  piomo- 


tional  pieces  were  mailed  out  to 
the  prospective  customers. 
MR&S  went  to  work  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  newspapers  a  gift 
package  containing  silver  mar¬ 
garine  trays  and  .sample.^  of  the 
two  new  products.  Tin.  was 
sent  with  a  telegram  style  letter 
urging  retailers  to  place  tie-in 
advertising.  The  Borden  Co. 
provided  the  dealers  co-operative 
ad  money  and  gave  the  tiisplay 
salesmen  advice  on  layout  .s. 

As  a  memento  of  the  sucess- 
ful  merchandising  work,  MR&S 
had  a  .scrap  book  made  up  that 
shows  the  various  tie-in  ads  in 
tear-sheet  form.  The  book  was 
pre.sented  to  Thomas  Kerr,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  the  Borden 
Co.  food  division. 


Food  Chains’  Buying 
Practices  Disclosed 


Hartford,  Conn. 

A  survey  of  the  buying  prac¬ 
tices  of  chain  stores,  produced 
by  the  Hartford  Courant  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  a  local 
food  industry  club,  the  Knights 
of  the  Grip,  has  aroused  inter¬ 
est  in  the  New  England  food 
trade. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  of  pub¬ 
lication,  more  than  400  requests 
have  come  from  chain  stores, 
management  consultants  and 
advertising  agencies. 

The  report  shows  that  33  per¬ 
cent  of  supermarket  grocery 
chain  stores  have  their  buying 
headquarters  located  outside  the 
Connecticut- Western  Massachu¬ 
setts  sales  territory.  The  survey 
backs  this  up  with  a  detailed 
picture  of  chain  store  buying, 
inside  and  outside  the  territory. 

Food  brokers,  who  are  charg^ 
with  a  certain  percent  of  sales 
in  the  territory,  have  hailed  the 
effort,  which  proves  hat  they 
actually  have  one-.h  "d  less 


tne  results  acnieveci  i  i  • 
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l  Shenfield,  went  to  tising  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
n  automobile  belong-  ^‘lopted  a  resolution  condemn- 
Svracuse  newspapers,  practice  which  is  “threat- 

r  agency  men  called  to  impetle  the  smooth 

25  grocery  stores  to  «evelopment  of  advertising  at  an 
the  product  was  be-  international  level.” 

1  on  the  shelves  and  -A  recent  ICC  study  shows 
view.  C.  S.  Hurley,  that  certain  media  owners  or 
'  director  of  the  Her-  publishers  follow  the  practice  of 
il,  notified  his  retail  selling,  grouped  together,  adver- 
to  go  to  work  on  the  tising  space  or  time  in  two  or 
it  grocers  for  tie-in  more  media.  This  practice. 
During  this  con-  known  as  block  booking,  is  con- 
sales  effort  promo-  sidered  as  legitimate  sales  pro- 
motion  on  the  part  of  media 
J.-  —  —  owners  or  publishers,  as  long  as 

J  IjI.  7  *  ■  *  not  compulsory  and  pre- 

sents  an  attraction  to  the  adver- 
--  tiser  as,  for  example,  in  the  case 

of  special  tariffs  or  preferential 
space  or  time. 

prospective  sales  than  their  the  other  hand,  the  study 

sales  charts  show.  By  showing  made  by  the  ICC  has  shown  that 
it  to  manufacturers’  representa-  m  a  certain  number  of  cases  and 
tives  they  have  in  many  cases  countries,  notably  in  Europe, 
been  able  to  get  an  adjustment  block  booking  is  compulsory: 

in  their  quota.  space  may  be  sold  in  several 

In  preparing  the  survey.  Publications  as  a  single  trans- 

which  showed  a  loss  of  $215  without  option,  or  the 

million  out  of  a  total  $651  mil-  sale  of  space  or  time  in  a  medium 
lion  possible  sales,  the  adver-  ^  dependent  on  the 

tising  department  found  it  a  sale  of  other  space  or  time  not 
long,  exacting  task,  possible  only  required  by  the  advertiser, 
through  the  complete  coopera-  The  resolution  calls  on  media 
tion  of  the  food  industry.  There  owners  and  publishers  to  dis- 
are  457  chain  stores  in  Connec-  continue  the  practice  “at  a  time 
ticut  and  Western  Massachusetts  when  European  integration  de- 
operated  by  19  grocery  groups,  mands  the  harmonization  of 
Thomas  Leone  of  the  Courant,  advertising  practices.” 
who  worked  on  the  survey,  said  • 

he  is  certain  there  are  many  His  Ads  Return 
other  newspapers  which  could  DltXJO  Calif, 

undertake  the  task  and  get  a  George  Burnett,  local  fumi- 
similar  finding  and  industry  ture  dealer,  found  copies  of  the 
reaction.  Copies  of  the  survey  San  Diego  Union  containing  his 
are  available  by  writing  to  him  advertisement  wrapped  about  a 
at  the  Hartford  Courant  adver-  shipment  of  goods  received  from 
tising  department.  Hong  Kong. 
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Integrated  Community^ 
Copy  Offends  Ad  Code 

Hy  Jraii  Tarzian 


What  seemed  to  be  a  split 
between  some  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers  and  the  City  Commission 
on  Human  Riphts  on  copy  which 
nolated  the  code  on  discrimina¬ 
tory  practices  in  advertisinR  has 
been  ironed  out. 

It  centers  around  a  real  estate 
ad  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Sews,  the  now  defunct  Mirror 
land  the  Amsterdam  Slews. 

The  ad  which  appeared  in  the 
Mirror  Oct.  15  pictured  a  group 
of  people,  (the  majority  are 
Negroes),  at  the  site  of  a  Jackie 
Robinson-Floyd  Patterson  home 
development.  The  copy  read  in 
one  part,  Robinson  and  Patter¬ 
son  “personally  guarantee  that 
every  home  will  be  in  an  inte- 
urated  community  .  .  .” 

The  News  and  the  Amsterdam 
News  ad  featured  a  picture  of 
the  noted  Negroe  athletes  read¬ 
ing  that  they  guarantee  the 
homes  to  be  in  an  “integrated 
community.” 

No  Direct  Violation 

As  such,  the  ad  doesn’t  di¬ 
rectly  violate  the  law  on  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Law  No.  80,  passed  April 
1,  1958,  is  believed  the  only  law 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
It  states  that: 

“No  person  shall  publish,  cir¬ 
culate,  issue  or  display,  or  cause 
to  be  published,  circulated,  is¬ 
sued  or  displayed,  any  communi¬ 
cation,  notice,  advertisement  or 
sign  of  any  kind  relating  to  the 
sale,  rental,  lease,  sublease,  as¬ 
signment,  transfer  or  listing  of 
a  housing  accommodation  or  ac¬ 
commodations  which  indicates 
any  preference,  limitation,  spe¬ 
cification  o  r  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin  or  ance.stry.” 

With  this  law,  there  was  no 
longer  a  need  to  use  phrases 
like  “integrated  housing”  or 
“freedom  housing”  or  other  such 
labels  which,  according  to  the 
commission,  causes  the  opposite 
effect. 

Two  Interprelationii 

“If  you  say  a  development  is 
integrated,”  said  Lou  Zimmer¬ 
man,  chief  of  the  conciliation 
department  of  the  Commission, 
“there  will  be  two  interpreta- 
t  tions: 

1.  “you  are  really  talking  to 
the  Negro  market, 

2.  “the  white  people  will  not 
think  the  housing  is  for  them.” 

From  time  to  time  the  com¬ 


mission  had  to  explain  its  policy 
to  indignant  builders  or  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  These  builders 
or  agencies  felt  they  were  doing 
a  good  deed  in  promoting  inte¬ 
gration  by  using  such  phrases. 

Not  Many  Complainls 

But  according  to  Irving  Gold- 
aber,  deputy  director  of  the 
commission,  the  complaints 
never  number  more  than  four 
or  five  a  year. 

“Many  times,”  said  Mr.  Gold- 
al>er,  “the  papers  will  call  us 
and  ask  our  opinion  on  ques¬ 
tionable  ads.  On  the  whole,  the 
|)apers  have  cooperated,  and  no 
paper  has  ever  persisted  in  run¬ 
ning  an  ad  that  violated  the 
agreement  to  cooperate.” 

The  commission  has  a  three- 
step  process  in  dealing  with 
this  problem.  First,  it  uses 
methods  of  persuasion  in  inter- 
l)reting  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  paper.  If  this 
fails,  they  take  the  question  to 
the  legal  council  and  they  make 
a  decision  as  to  whether  the  ad 
violated  the  code.  Third,  if  the 
answer  to  the  question  is  yes, 
the  commission  proceeds  under 
law. 

Mirror  Difln'l  Talk 

In  the  case  of  the  Mirror, 
when  questioned  why  they  used 
the  ad,  they  would  not  give  any 
answ’er.  The  next  day,  the 
Mirror  folded. 

In  the  case  of  the  Amsterdam 
News,  Mr.  Goldaber  said  that 
he  can  understand  why  the  ad 
was  run  as  the  paper  is  primar¬ 
ily  for  the  Negro  population. 
No  .steps  have  bwn  taken 
against  the  paper. 

Jack  Dunleavy,  head  of  the 
News’  copy  acceptance  desk, 
called  Mr.  Zimmerman  to  get 
the  commission’s  view  of  the  ad. 
Mr.  Zimmerman  told  him  that 
the  ad  violated  the  understand¬ 
ing  which  was  reached  several 
years  ago. 

Ad  Man  Calls  Up 

On  Dec.  3  Mr.  Zimmerman 
heard  from  the  head  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Queens.  He^ 
had  submitted  an  ad  to  the  News 
with  a  picture  of  a  Negro  man 
endorsing  newly-built  homes  in 
Queens.  The  News  referred  him 
to  the  commission  to  see  if  the 
ad  were  acceptable. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  told  him  the 
ad  was  not  acceptable  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  reasons  why. 

On  Dec.  4  Mr.  Zimmerman 
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phoned  Mr.  Dunleavy  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratification  for  fol¬ 
lowing  the  understanding  and 
received  Mr.  Dunleav'y’s  promise 
to  continue  cooperating  with  the 
(Commission. 

“This  proves  to  me,”  said  Mr. 
Zimmerman,  “that  the  New  York 
newspapers  are  continuing  to 
fight  against  segregation  and 


believe  in  it  by  keeping  their 
promise  to  reject  any  question¬ 
able  ads.” 

Since  the  News  has  not  run 
the  ad  again,  the  commission 
does  not  have  to  take  any  meas¬ 
ures  against  the  paper. 

As  Mr.  Goldaber  .said,  “We 
rarely  get  l)eyond  the  step  one 
l)oint.” 


‘Mad’  Rates 
Draw  Fire 
Of  Agencies 

San  Francioco 

Complicated  geneial  adver¬ 
tising  rates  are  causing  confu¬ 
sion  costly  to  newspaj)ers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Northern  California 
Advertising  Agencies  Associa¬ 
tion  members. 

As  a  result,  small  agencies 
often  shun  newspapers,  it  was 
stated  repeatedly  in  di.scussions 
which  followed  a  report  by  Jack 
Fitting,  Western  sales  manager 
of  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates. 
He  titled  it:  “The  Schizophrenic 
Space  Race  of  Newspapers.” 

Puzzling  rates  are  particular¬ 
ly  irritating  to  those  handling 
accounts  which  some  newspa¬ 
pers  accept  as  local  while  other 
dailies  in  the  .same  area  classify 
the  identical  account  as  general, 
the  comment  showed. 

“It  depends  on  w'hom  you  talk 
to  on  the  phone  as  to  what  the 
rate  is,”  one  commentator 
claimed. 

Another  reported  that  in  han¬ 
dling  three  different  accounts  he 
was  paying  three  different  rates 
for  schedules  running  in  the 
same  daily. 

Participants  in  the  discussion 
period  conducted  by  Alfred  Pet¬ 
tier,  NCAAA  president,  did 
reach  this  one  general  point  of 
agreement : 

The  sooner  newspapers  sim¬ 
plify  and  clarify  their  rate 
structures,  the  better  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  for  advertisers, 
agencies  and  newspapers. 

Newspapers  are  gradually 
evolving  rate  readjustments 
which  will  provide  prices  fair 
to  retailer  and  manufacturer 
alike,  Mr.  Fitting  said. 

The  newspaper  rate  problem 
dates  back  to  the  town  crier’s 
era,  he  explained,  and  it  ex¬ 
tended  into  the  pre-auto  era 
when  circulations  benefited  the 
retailer  only  within  a  few  blocks 
of  his  establishment.  It  has  been 
increased  by  across-the-board 
rate  increases  which  spread  the 
gap  between  rates,  Mr.  Fitting 
added. 

“The  newspapers  are  in  the 
impossible  position  of  trying  to 
rectify  disparity  that  involves 


l)rimary  .sources  of  revenue 
while  combatting  the  spiraling 
imjjact  of  inflation,  automation 
and  amazingly  radical  new 
methwls  of  preparation  and 
printing,”  Mr.  Fitting  said. 

Discounts  for  volume  adver¬ 
tising  in  general  accounts  ran 
into  advertiser  and  agency 
apathy,  the  representative  de¬ 
clared. 

Today’s  young  creative  ad  ex¬ 
ecutives  lack  knowledge  of  print 
media  and  are  suspect  to  “the 
giddy  commercial,  spoken  or 
visual  form  of  repetition  which 
is  merely  nagging,”  Mr.  Fitting 
added. 

• 

Subs<‘riptic>n  tv 
Appoints  Ad  .Agency 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Sylvester  L.  (Pat)  Weaver, 
president  of  Subscription  Tele¬ 
vision  Inc.,  a  company  newly 
formed  here  to  present  closed- 
circuit  sporting  events,  current 
movies,  cultural  and  other  at¬ 
tractions,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
Inc.,  as  its  advertising  agency. 

Programming  will  liegin  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
in  the  spring.  Baseball  games 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  and 
the  San  Francisco  Giants  are  to 
be  telecast  to  subscribers  by  co¬ 
axial  cable.  Cultural  programs 
will  lie  telecast  under  the  aegis 
of  Sol  Hurok.  Instructional  and 
popular  entertainment  programs 
are  in  the  planning  stages. 

The  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  headed  by 
vicepresident,  James  Armstrong, 
will  serve  the  account,  coordi¬ 
nating  with  the  San  Francisco 
office. 

• 

Becker  Joins  Agency 

Arthur  L.  Becker  Jr.,  has 
resigned  from  the  national  sales 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  to  join  Fletcher,  Rich¬ 
ards  Calkins  &  Holden  Inc.  as  a 
media  buyer  on  the  National 
Distillers  Products  Co.  account. 

• 

From  Sports  to  PR 

Toledo,  Ohio 

James  A.  Little  has  left  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
to  1)6  manager  of  public  relations 
of  the  Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  here.  His  work  will  include 
editing  the  employe  publication. 
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CONTR()IJ.En  TEST 


Newspaper  Ads  Lift 
Meat  Sales  10%  &  26% 


Sales  of  lamb  in  six  cities 
averaged  26%  higher  with  co- 
operativ’e  newspaper  ads  and 
10%  higher  with  regular  con¬ 
sumer  ads,  as  compared  with 
periods  of  no  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  results  of  a  study 
made  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agrriculture. 

Measured  were  the  effective¬ 
ness  on  sales  of  (1)  a  consumer 
advertising  and  educational  pro¬ 
gram  on  lamb  w'hich  had  been 
regularly  used  in  past  years  by 
the  American  Sheep  Producers 
Council  to  create  consumer  de¬ 
mand  and  obtain  trade  support; 
(2)  a  cooperative  advertising 
arrangement  in  which  the  coun¬ 
cil  reimbursed  retailers  for  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  lamb  advertising  with¬ 
in  the  retailers’  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Control  periods  of  no  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  council  were  used 
as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

Tested  in  6  Cities 

The  study,  involving  78  super¬ 
markets,  was  made  in  St.  Louis, 
Omaha,  Des  Moines,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Syracuse  and  Springfield- 
Holyoke. 

Dr.  William  S.  Hoofnagle, 
chief  of  the  department’s  market 
development  branch,  reported 
results  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation.  Editor  & 
Publisher  obtained  supple¬ 
mental  data  from  Dr.  Peter  L. 
Henderson  of  Dr.  Hoofnagle’s 
staff,  who  supervised  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

The  regular  consumer  ads 
which  increased  sales  10%  ran 
Wednesday,  Thursday  or  Fri¬ 
day.  Some  were  three-quarters 
of  a  page,  others  full  page. 
Sometimes  ROP  color  was  used. 
The  copy  told  various  uses  of 
lamb,  different  cuts,  and  how  to 
prepare  them. 

Dr.  Henderson  explained  why 
the  cooperative  ads  produced 
16%  more  sales.  When  they  fea¬ 
tured  lamb  in  their  own  ads,  the 
retailers  usually  offered  the 
meat  at  a  lower  price  (about 
8%)  and  it  was  given  “slightly 
more  display  area  in  the  meat 
case.” 

A  comparison  of  sales  for  the 
two  promotional  approaches 
favored  the  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  by  about  15%,  according 
to  Market  Research  Report  No. 
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522,  is.sued  by  the  department. 

“The  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  practices  of  retailers 
indicated  that  retailers  pre¬ 
ferred  the  cooperative  promo¬ 
tion  and  the  financial  support  it 
provided  for  their  advertising,” 
the  report  stated.  “During 
l)eriods  when  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  was  offered,  retailers  de¬ 
voted  more  newspaper  linage  to 
lamb  and  adverti.sed  it  more 
frequently  than  during  periods 
of  either  regular  promotion  or 
no  promotion.  .  .  . 

lnflu€‘n<'e(l  Desires 

“While  the  increase  in  lamb 
sales  w'as  not  as  .substantial  for 
the  regular  advertising  program 
of  the  council,  it  illustrated  more 
.specifically  the  effectiveness  of 
the  council’s  promotional  efforts 
on  consumer  purchase  behavior 
.  .  .  Thus,  it  appears  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  advertisements  in  news¬ 
papers  directly  influenced  the 
consumers’  desires  for  lamb. 
These  findings  do  not  support 
the  hypothesis  that  only  adver¬ 
tising  under  a  store  byline  and 
featuring  a  special  price  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  reaching  the  consumer.” 

The  regular  full-page  council 
ads  in  the  six  cities  for  a  six- 
week  period  cost  $39,523,  as 
compared  to  $17,669  for  the  co¬ 
op  promotion.  The  amounts 
would  have  been  equal,  it  was 
explained,  but  retailers  re¬ 
quested  only  32%  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  funds  allocated. 

“It  is  likely  that  the  cost  of 
cooperative  advertising  would 
have  been  greater  if  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  offered  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis,  and  retailers  be¬ 
came  more  familiar  with  the 
procedure,”  the  department’s 
bulletin  stated. 

Novelty  Plus  Incentive 

“These  findings  do  not  estab¬ 
lish  which  approach  will  yield 
the  greatest  sales  of  lamb  over 
a  longer  period  of  time.  For 
example,  the  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  arrangement  to  promote 
and  sell  lamb  was  a  novelty  to 
the  retailer  in  that  it  had  never 
before  been  offered.  This,  coupled 
with  the  monetary  incentive, 
provided  the  retailer  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement  might  have  caused 
him  to  favor  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  six-week  test 
more  so  than  he  would  have 
normally.  After  becoming 
acquainted  thoroughly  with  its 
use  and  effectiveness,  the  re¬ 
tailer  may  or  may  not  continue 


to  support  it  enthusiastically.” 

Other  drawbacks  to  coop  ads 
noted  were:  (1)  all  retailers 
must  be  contacted  to  insure  com¬ 
pliance  with  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  requiring  considerable 
record  keeping  and  correspond¬ 
ence;  (2)  once  started,  it  is 
likely  retailers  would  insist  on 
continued  coop  assistance;  (3) 
imssibility  of  jeopardizing  work¬ 
ing  relationships  with  retailers. 

‘Double  dliange-over’ 

What  the  experimenters  calk'd 
“a  double  change-over  design” 
w’as  used  in  making  the  test. 
This  was  accomplished  by  rota¬ 
tion  of  three  six-week  time 
periods  between  the  six  mar¬ 
kets.  Thus,  while  St.  Louis  would 
l>e  selling  lamb  in  its  food 
stores  through  the  consumer 
advertising  and  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  Omaha  would  be  using 
the  coop  ads,  and  Des  Moines 
would  have  no  sponsored  pro¬ 
motion  at  all.  The  same  formula 
would  be  followed  in  the  same 
period  in  the  northeastern  cities. 
This  pattern  was  varied  in  the 
two  following  periods. 

Co-op  More  Effective 

Comparing  the  sales  of  lamb 
for  the  two  promotional  ap¬ 
proaches,  weekly  sales  of  lamb 
per  store  in  the  six  cities  aver¬ 
aged  15  percent  higher  for  the 
cooperative  advertising  arrange¬ 
ment  with  retailers  than  for  the 
council’s  regular  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition,  the  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  cost  less  than 
one-half  as  much  as  the  regular 
promotion  program.  Taking  into 
account  both  the  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  and  the  lower 
cost,  the  cooperative  advertising 
was  about  six  times  as  effective 
as  the  regular  promotion  when 
measured  in  terms  of  the  aver¬ 
age  increase  obtained  for  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  promotion. 

“Controlled  rotational  experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  to  be  a  satis¬ 
factory  technique  as  a  meas¬ 
uring  device  for  ascertaining 
how  much  impact  advertising 
and  promotion  have  on  sales,” 
Dr,  Hoofnagle  reported.  “When 
many  forces  are  at  work  in  the 
market,  this  technique  is  in  our 
opinion  perhaps  the  best  suited 
for  isolating  and  measuring  the 
promotion  effect. 

Out  of  ‘Blue  Sky’ 

The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  calling  attention  to 
Dr.  Hoofnagle’s  report,  com¬ 
mented:  “advertising  may  come 
out  of  the  ‘blue  sky’  to  form  a 
new  down-to-earth  alliance  with 
the  cash  register. 

“New  evidence  disputes  the 
widely-held  view  that  sales 
figures  cannot  reveal  how  well  a 
brand’s  advertising  is  doing.” 


Ad  Agencies  Seek 
Trained  People, 
Not  Learners 

Advertising  agencies  gener- ' 
ally  seek  to  employ  only  trained 
people,  according  to  restilts  of  a 
.survey  made  public  this  week. 

“Earners,  not  learner. s,  are  in 
demand,”  was  the  way  it  was 
summed  up  by  Alfred  J.  Blake, 
vicepresident  of  Thomas  Pat¬ 
rick  McMahon  Inc.,  New  York 
PR  firm.  He  contacted  15  per- 
■sonnel  directors  of  ad  agencies 
and  public  relations  companies. 

Citing  possibilities  of  making; 
$80,000  a  year  as  a  creative  i 
head,  or  making  “a  million  dol¬ 
lars  before  he  was  25  as  David 
Mahoney  did,”  Mr.  Blake  still 
advises  young  people  to  point  to 
ad  agency  positions.  (Mr.  Ma¬ 
honey,  now  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Colgate  Palmolive  Co., 
built  up  and  sold  his  ad  agency.) 

Survey  respondents  advised 
getting  jobs  in  a  “lead-in  field, 
such  as  on  a  publication  either 
on  the  editorial  or  business  side; 
or  in  the  ad  department  of  a 
company ;  or  with  the  supplier  of 
advertising  services.”  Also  sug;- 
gested  was  taking  special  adver¬ 
tising  courses  and  “save  your¬ 
self  the  $75  employment  agency 
fee  you  will  pay  for  your  first 
job  by  buying  subscriptions  to 
marketing  trade  periodicals." 
Listed  among  11  recommended 
publications  was  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

To  show  the  advantage  of 
post-graduate  night-study,  Mr. 
Blake  said  Interpublic  starts  a 
junior  from  college  at  $75  a 
week,  while  people  with  degrees 
start  at  $7,500. 

Two  agencies  have  college 
recruiting  programs — J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  which  hires  50  a 
year,  and  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing’s  New  York  office  which 
hires  eight. 

Cunningham  &  Walsh  places 
college  graduates  in  research  or 
media  departments.  Interpublic, 
Kudner,  Sudler  &  Hennessey, 
and  McManus,  John  &  Adams 
start  them  in  the  mail  room. 
Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard  puts  them 
in  traffic,  media  research  or 
copy. 

• 

Named  Ad  Director 

Charles  T.  Kline,  president  of 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Harry  M.  Det- 
jen  as  advertising  director  of 
Sunday,  locally-edited  newspa¬ 
per  magazine  group.  Mr.  Det- 
jen  has  been  eastern  sales  man¬ 
ager. 
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VOICE  TECHNIQUES 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
classified  department  has  under¬ 
taken  an  ambitious  self-improve¬ 
ment  program  for  its  phone 
girls. 

One  girl  was  selected  to  be 
trained  as  an  instructor.  She 
was  picked  partly  for  her  busi¬ 
ness  school  and  15-year  adminis¬ 
trative  background.  But  the 
main  factor  in  her  favor  was 
her  record  in  selling  ads. 

The  classified  department  has 
a  training  room,  from  which 
any  call  in  the  classified  phone 
room  can  be  monitored  and  re¬ 
corded. 

This  serves  as  the  instructor’s 
classroom.  She  dials  into  con¬ 
versations  and  explains  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
saleswoman’s  handling  of  the 
caller  to  her  class  of  about  half 
a  dozen  girls. 

The  instructor’s  class  sessions 
are  recorded  on  tape  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  kind  of  questions  the 
girls  will  ask,  so  that  the  an¬ 
swers  can  be  anticipated  and 
the  instructor’s  course  can  be 
improved. 

’The  course,  including  such 
basics  as  writing  up  an  ad  and 
telephone  courtesy,  also  works 
on  a  salesgirl’s  selling  technique. 

Later,  after  a  month  or  so, 
the  telephone  sales  talks  are 
recorded  and  the  girls  are  called 
'  in  individually  for  a  critique 
with  the  instructor  on  where 
and  how  they  can  improve  their 
telephone  personalities  and  their 
sales  records. 

“We  can  study  and  improve 
voice  tone  and  m^ulation,”  says 
i  CAM  Hal  McOsker.  “Our  meth¬ 
ods  of  selling  multiple  inser- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Color  Linage  Growing; 
5  Papers  Top  100,000 

By  Warren  Perry 

C..AM.  Minncapolit!)  Slur  and  Tribune 


A  recent  survey  conducted  by 
Clyde  Roberts,  CAM,  Cohimhun 
Dispatch,  indicates  no  fewer 
than  five  U.  S.  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  100,000  lines  or  more  of 
color  advertising  in  classified 
during  1963.  That  color  can  lie  a 
substantial  part  of  cla.ssified  vol¬ 
ume  is  evidenced  by  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch,  who  expects  to 
show  269,000  lines  of  classified 
color  for  the  year.  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  anticipates  265,000 
lines. 


The  CAM  of  a  large,  centrally 
located  metropolitan  newspaper 
summed  up  well  why  most 
CAMs  feel  color  is  a  potent  sell¬ 
ing  tool  when  he  said  “this  word 
COLOR  should  reallv  be  spelled 
RESULTS. 

“Color  in  a  classified  adver¬ 
tisement,”  he  continued,  “can 
command  extraordinary  atten¬ 
tion  and  turn  in  a  vastly  su¬ 
perior  selling  job  compared  with 
the  same  conventional  black  and 
white  ad.”  Moreover,  as  a  mid¬ 


western  CAM  put  it,  “color  en¬ 
ables  an  advertiser  to  ‘shout’ 
more  loudly  than  he  possibly 
could  if  he  used  all  the  radio 
and  tv  stations  in  our  market.” 

Kelenlion  Value 

Another  reason  CAMs  .selling 
color  feel  strongly  about  it  is 
because  experience  and  surveys 
continue  to  prove  that  color  im¬ 
parts  a  retention  value  to  the 
advertisement  that  often  more 
than  doubles  that  of  its  black 
and  white  counterpart. 

While  color  poses  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  advanced  deadlines,  ad¬ 
ditional  production  costs  and 
premium  rates,  nevertheless,  it 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase 
judging  from  what  this  writer 
believes  is  the  first  attempt  to 
break  out  leaders  in  classified 
color  linage  (and  which  may 
have  inadvertently  omitted  sev¬ 
eral  color  leaders). 


1963  Color  Linage 


Columbus 

.9  months 
total 

Antici¬ 

pated 

12  months 

Dispatch 

Milwaukee 

212,625 

269,325 

Journal 

Washington 

205,773 

265,000 

Post 

Orlando 

13.3,188 

175,000 

Sentinel 
Minneapolis 
Star  and 

96,320 

125,000 

Tribune  85,143 

Long  Beach  In- 

100,000 

dependent 

Chicago 

64,074 

91,000 

Tribune 
St.  Paul 
Pioneer 

62,007 

62,007 

Press 

Houston 

61,346 

73,346 

Chronicle 

Seattle 

56,366 

61,000 

Times 

Dallas 

55,680 

63,000 

News 

Denver 

54,000 

62,000 

Post 

39,000 

68,000 
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. . .  hut  mostly  she  listens 

Flora  Lewis,  shown  here  apparently  giv-  acknowledged  to  be  “tough  competition”  by 
ing  what  the  British  would  call  “what  for”  to  other  correspondents  who  have  suffered  news 
Britain’s  Minister  of  Education  Sir  Edward  beats  at  her  hands. 

Boyle,  didn’t  become  the  expert  foreign  cor-  Washington  Post’s  sources  of  news 

respondent  she  is  by  doing  all  the  talking,  from  Great  Britain  and  the  world  also  include 
She’s  an  accomplished  listener,  and  she  uses  Manchester  Guardian,  London  Observe.' 

her  talents  for  listening,  absorbing  and  inter-  Sunday  Times  of  London-all  of 

preting  to  bring  readers  of  The  Washington  which  report  regularly  to  The  Washington 
Post  some  of  the  most  cogent  and  concise  re-  pog^^g  ^jj.e  room.  These,  plus  eight  other  news 
porting  coming  out  of  the  British  Isles.  services  (including  the  Los  Angeles  Times— 
At  various  times  Associated  Press  cor-  Washington  Post  News  Service)  and  six  other 
respondent  at  the  State  Department,  and  foreign  correspondents  on  the  staff  of  the 
writer  for  France-Soir  and  the  London  Ob-  Washington  Post,  add  up  to  one  of  the  largest 
server  in  Poland  and  Germany,  Flora  Lewis  and  most  distinguished  news  networks  of  any 
is  fluent  in  five  languages  and  is  ruefully  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

|)ost 

First  in  advertising  First  in  awards  First  in  circulation 


RtprMWtod  bp:  General— Siwytr,  Ferfuson,  Welker.  Financial— Grent  Webb.  Hotels  &  Resorts— Hel  Winter  (Floride),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  end  N.J.),  Cerey  Sevege 
(Penne.).  Comics— Puck.  Rotogravure- Metropoliten  Sunday  Newspapers.  Internationai— Newsweek  International  (Europe  and  Asia),  G.  Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico). 


PROMOTION 

School  Band  Festival 
An  ‘In’  With  Students 

By  George  Wilt 


The  upcoming  generation  of 
newspaper  readers  has  been  the 
target  for  an  increasing  number 
of  newspaper  promotions  and 
public  relations  programs.  Ac¬ 
tivities  directed  at  students  are 
not  limited  to  “Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom”  programs,  as 
popular  as  these  educational 
plans  are  becoming. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  Record 
(Hackensack,  N.J.),  sen'ing  the 
Bergen  County,  N.J.  suburbs  of 
New  York  City,  discovered  that 
school  music  programs  attracted 
large  numbers  of  students  at 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
level,  probably  more  than  any 
extra-curricular  activity  except 
intra-mural  sports.  At  that  time, 
the  Record  started  an  annual 
Band  Festival. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Rec¬ 
ord  concluded  its  7th  annual 
Band  Festival  program.  Held  in 
the  suburban  Teaneck  (N.J.) 
Armory,  seating  approximately 
4,000,  the  Record-sponsored  pro- 
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gram  packed  the  huge  audi¬ 
torium  three  times,  with  24 
Bergen  County  high  school 
bands  participating,  including 
about  2,400  student  musicians, 
and  a  total  audience  for  the 
three  performances  of  over  10,- 
500.  Total  enrollment  at  the 
participating  schools  is  over 
100,000. 

‘Theme’  Performances 

Band  concerts  have  changed 
considerably  over  the  years. 
They  have  felt  the  impact  of 
the  big  college  half-time  shows, 
plus  the  show  business  side  at¬ 
tractions  of  singers  and  dancers 
and  strutting  majorettes,  with 
just  a  touch  of  Music  Hall  Rock- 
ettes  and  June  Taylor  dancers. 
Each  of  the  three  Record  Festi- 
\’al  performances  included  eight 
bands  doing  carefully  rehearsed 
routines,  including  precision 
marching,  baton  twirlers,  chorus 
lines  and  vocal  choruses.  Schools 
based  their  performances  on 
“themes”  that  paralleled  a  com¬ 
plete  review. 

Paramus  High  School,  for  in¬ 
stance,  received  a  special  plaque 
for  a  performance  tied  in  w'ith 
the  New  Jersey  state  Tercente- 
nar>',  with  an  all-New  Jersey 
program,  including  features  on 
the  Miss  America  pageant,  and 
other  state  activities  and  fea¬ 
tures.  The  Paramus  band  also 
featured  a  “Tercentenary 
March”  composed  by  their  direc¬ 
tor,  Frank  Ryerson.  More  than 
4,000  attended  the  final  concert. 
Tickets  were  sold  through  the 
participating  schools. 

The  Record  promoted  the 
Band  Festival  through  in-paper 
promotion  ads,  posters  in  all 
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area  schools,  as  well  as  in  stores 
throughout  the  circulation  area, 
and  with  handbills  distributed 
in  schools  and  local  towns. 

Streamers  for  the  High  School 
colors,  plus  certificates,  were 
presented  as  awards  to  all  com¬ 
peting  musical  organizations. 

“We  could  have  sold  a  lot 
more  tickets  if  we  had  room 
for  bigger  audiences,”  said  Carl 
Rolf,  Record  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

“Also,  we  could  have  had  more 
bands  competing  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  the  co-sponsoring 
County  Music  Educators  As¬ 
sociation  wanted  to  include  only 
the  top  talent,”  he  said.  “In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  didn’t  want  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  too  long.  The  mind 
can  enjoy  only  as  much  as  the 
fanny  can  endure,”  said  Mr. 
Roff. 

An  interesting  sidebar  to  the 
program  was  the  discovery  by 
a  Record  reporter  covering  the 
Festival,  that  the  Armory’s  flag 
was  a  45-star  one  dating  back 
to  1896  before  Utah  joined  the 
Union. 

The  Record  also  sponsors  a 
High  School  Choral  Festival. 

*  *  « 

BROWN  ACT— A  California 
law  (“Brown  Act”)  prohibits 
closed  sessions  by  any  govern¬ 
mental  group  except  in  regard 
to  certain  personnel  matters. 
This  “right  to  know”  legislation 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News.  Copies  have 
been  distributed  to  every  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  governmental 
agency  in  the  area. 

*  *  * 

POST-HOLIDAY  —  The  De¬ 
troit  News  makes  an  interesting 
solicitation  for  January  and 
February  advertising  in  a  pro¬ 
motion  folder  that  reads: 
“When  the  holiday  selling  season 
is  over  .  .  .  What  will  you  do 
for  an  encore?”  The  brochure 
tells  advertisers  how  to  go  after 
post-holiday  plus  profits  w’ith 
sales  opportunities  including 
clearance  sales,  Christmas  bonus 
sales,  returns,  refunds  and  ex¬ 
changes.  The  folder  cites  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  sales  for  the 
past  two  years. 

♦  *  * 

RALLY  —  95  automobiles, 
each  with  a  tw’o-member  driver 
and  navigator  crew,  jjarticipated 
in  the  Fall  Championship  Ra’ly 
conducted  by  the  Passaic  (N.J.) 
Herald-News,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Triumph  Sports  Car 
Club  of  New  Jersey.  The  con¬ 
test,  largest  of  its  kind  ever 
conducted  in  New  Jersey,  took 
the  rally  ists  over  a  60-mile 
course,  the  paper’s  circulation 
area,  ending  at  a  Rockaw’ay, 
N.J.  inn,  where  prizes  were 
awarded  to  winners  in  equipped, 
non-ecjuipped  and  novice  classes. 
A  requirement  was  that  one 


member  of  each  car  crew  be  a 
resident  of  tbe  Herald- News’ 
gfeneral  circulation  area. 

Publisher  Richard  Diukker 
started  the  first  car.  Assisting 
at  the  starting  point  and  pre¬ 
senting  prizes  at  the  finish  was 
Jack  Griffee,  sports  car  colum¬ 
nist.  Public  relations  director 
Newman  Wright  supervised  the 
program. 

*  *  * 

CENTER — A  circular  road- 
w'ay  two  miles  across,  which 
long  has  identified  Corona  as  the 
Circle  City,  was  the  theme  of  a 
Riverside  ( Calif. )  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  special  edition  on  Corona, 
“The  Center  of  Things.”  The 
24-page  tabloid  section  traced 
the  history  of  the  area  from  the 
early  Spanish  D8ns  to  a  rural 
village  which  capitalized  on  the 
circular  roadway  to  hold  tum- 
of-the-century  road  races  fea¬ 
turing  such  drivers  as  Barney 
Oldfield,  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
Earl  Cooper,  George  Hill  and 
Bob  Burman.  Next  came  citrus 
growing  and  finally  industry. 

*  *  * 

JERSEY’S  THIRD— The  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News 
has  released  a  new  brochure  on 
the  market  formed  by  Middle¬ 
sex  and  Somerset  Counties, 
N.  J.,  described  as  the  state’s 
“third  largest  market.” 


Classified  Clinic 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


tion  orders  to  individuals  can 
be  improved  by  this  analysis- 
in-depth.  We  can  encourage  our 
saleswomen  to  emphasize  sales, 
rather  than  service  only  in  their 
approach  to  customers.  And  we 
can  learn  better  ways  to  save 
cancellations  of  non-result-get¬ 
ting  ads.” 

But  the  main  emphasis  is  on 
telephone  courtesy. 

A  test  of  a  Classified  girl’s 
courtesy  is  the  technique  of  over¬ 
lapping  when  the  calls  come  into 
the  93-place  phone  room  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  occupy  all  the  lines. 

At  such  a  time  a  girl  may 
receive  a  call  and  be  half  way 
through  taking  an  ad  when  an¬ 
other  call  comes  in  to  her  posi¬ 
tion.  She  must  ask  her  customer 
to  hold,  answer  the  call  and  tell 
the  new  caller  she  will  be  right 
with  him,  and  return  to  the  first 
customer  to  finish  writing  the 
ad.  All  this  without  losing  the 
tenuous  thread  of  the  sale  which 
may  not  even  have  been  closed, 
without  antagonizing  a  caller 
who  may  be  impatient  to  get  his 
business  over  and  done. 

Says  Ruth  Arafe,  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  classified  instructor: 

“You  have  to  convey  by  your 
tone  of  voice  that  you  are  ready 
and  eager  to  listen  to  the  caller, 
ready  and  eager  to  help.” 
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Seiscor  Mfg.  Div.  of  Seismogroph  Service  Corp. 


Tulsa 


Massachusetts? 


TULSA 


Get  a  new  picture  of  one  of  America’s  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  cities.  Most  engineers 
— and  research  facilities — per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to  match.  Billions 
of  gallons  of  low  cost  water  and  among  the  nations  lowest  rates  on  power  and  natural  gas. 
Barge  shipping  by  1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none.  Ask  American  Airlines,  Avco, 
Douglas,  Aero-Space  Technology,  Skelly,  Sunray  DX,  Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North 
American  Aviation,  Humble,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Seismograph  Service,  Williams  Bros. 


A  Two  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  By . 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday  • 
Represented  by  the 
*~***— - -  Branham  Co. 


PLANT  &  E<^L1PME^T 

Long  Color  Runs  Made 
With  Engraved  Plates 


Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  begun 
the  limited  use  of  direct  print¬ 
ing  of  multi-color. 

The  process  makes  use  of  the 
original  engravings  in  final  con¬ 
tact  with  the  paper  instead  of 
stereo  plates. 

Until  this  year  the  Herald’s 
run  of  400,000  inserts  with  full 
color  fronts  has  made  the  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  direct  printing  diffi¬ 
cult,  Using  two  presses,  on 
straight  runs,  requires  the  use 
of  four  sets  of  plates. 

Previously  the  production  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Herald’s  color 
engraving  department  was  such 
that  time  permitted  only  a 
single  set  of  plates  be  produced 
for  each  job.  This  meant  that, 
for  even  collect  runs,  stereo 
plates  had  to  be  made. 

Shortly  after  moving  into  its 
new  plant  last  spring,  the  Her¬ 
ald  began  making  preparations 
for  the  switch  to  direct.  It  or¬ 
dered  a  Sta-Hi  machine  which 
bends  both  zinc  and  magnesium 
plates  to  the  cur\ature  of  the 


of  all  families  in 


Wilmington,  DELAWARE 


are  your  potential  customers 
when  you  advertise  in  the 
News- Journal  Papers 
. . .  whose  Single-Rate  Plan 
makes  penetration  of  this  high 
buy-ability  market  surprisingly 
economical 
For  dotails  contact: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  or 
News-iournal  Papers 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


press  cylinder.  Magnesium  sad¬ 
dles  were  also  ordered  and  a 
register  machine  made  of  a  rub¬ 
ber  roller,  an  old  stereo  saddle 
and  .some  machine  parts,  was 
devised  by  Herald  researcher 
George  Mangus  and  Herald 
machinists. 

The  magnesium  saddles  are 
made  a  prescribed  depth  below 
type  height,  so  that  when  the 
engravings  are  mounted  on 
them  the  printing  surfaces  will 
l)e  at  the  correct  printing  level. 

Hold  Up  in  Li>ng  Kuns 

The  engravings  hold  up  well 
under  long  runs. 

Mechanical  superintendent 
Tom  Corcoran  said  they  will 
print  up  to  300,000  liefore  any 
wear  is  shown.  The  Herald  uses 
ZOMAG  magnesium  and  Im¬ 
perial  VITAPLATE  zinc. 

The  registering  in  engraving 
is  “pretty  near  perfect’’  with 
the  new  system,  and  the  use  of 
a  rigid  magnesium  saddle  in¬ 
stead  of  malleable  lead  com¬ 
pound  adds  insurance  to  the 
closer  tolerance. 

“We’re  trying  to  make  the 
finished  product  look  as  much 
like  an  engraver’s  proof  as  pos¬ 
sible,’’  Mr.  Corcoran  said. 

Experimentation  is  under  way 
in  the  use  of  direct  printing  for 
some  of  the  small  papers  owned 
by  Herald  management. 

New  Ue>  Ice  Tested 

Toward  this  end,  a  Tasograph 
has  been  installed.  It  can  pro¬ 
duce  two  full-size  pages  in  22 
minutes,  11  minutes  each. 

The  machine  is  being  tried 
with  the  Boea  Raton  News,  in 
an  experiment  arranged  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Corcoran  and  James 
Jesse,  publisher  of  the  News. 


MAKING  GUIDE  MARKS  on 
register  equipment  designed  and 
built  by  the  Miami  Herald  pro¬ 
duction  staff,  an  engraver  pre¬ 
pares  to  mount  a  curved  engraving 
plate  on  a  light-weight  saddle 
which  is  locked  In  place. 

The  Boca  Raton  paper  simply 
sends  down  a  negative  of  the 
page,  shot  from  a  paste-up  of 
tyjie  with  .screened  photo  nega¬ 
tives  stripped  in  as  they  will 
appear. 

The  Herald  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  transfers  the  image  to  a 
sensitized  plate  which  is  then 
put  on  the  Tasograph. 

When  the  completed  engrav¬ 
ing  plate  of  the  full  page  is 
mounted  on  a  magnesium  sad¬ 
dle,  it’s  ready  to  be  put  on  the 
press. 

Finer  screens  can  be  used  for 
the  engravings,  because  there  is 
no  stereo  shrinkage.  With  finer 
screens,  finer  inks  and  stock  will 
be  practical,  too. 

• 

Conveyor  As^embleis 
Type  from  Machines 

The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Observer 
News-Times  has  designed  and 
built  a  unique  conveyor  for 
transporting  linecast  slugs  to 
the  bank. 

The  conveyor  is  made  up  of 
a  number  of  channeled  sections 
which  can  be  bolted  together  and 
extended  the  length  of  a  machine 
row.  There  are  two  machine 
rows  in  this  installation.  Several 
channels  are  grouped  together 
within  each  section  (one  chan¬ 
nel  for  each  machine). 

The  slugs  from  each  machine 
are  directed  to  their  particular 
channel  by  means  of  a  stainless 
steel  chute.  Each  slug  drops 
(type  side  up)  within  its  chan¬ 
nel  onto  the  face  of  a  continu¬ 
ously  moving  conveyor  belt 
which  transports  it  to  an  accum¬ 
ulation  table  near  the  bank. 

Type  from  each  machine  row 
is  accumulated  with  the  rib  side 
of  the  slug  facing  away  from 
the  normal  position  of  the  bank 
man  to  facilitate  reading. 

A  complete  description  of  the 
installation  may  be  obtained 
from  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  (Bulletin  No.  791). 


Press  Ordered 
For  New  Paper 
At  Vancouver 

I 

Vancoitvek.  B.  C.  ' 

The  Vancouver  Tiuies  is 
ordering  a  Hoe  Lithomaster  12- 
unit  four-color  press.  Contracts 
for  other  ecjuipment  will  be 
placed  in  January.  A  study  is 
now  being  made  of  specifications 
for  ATF  typesetting  equipment. 

William  Val  Warren,  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  just  returned  from 
the  East  where  he  was  in  con-  1 
.saltation  with  Brennan  C.  Sit- 
ton,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr.  Sitton  ' 
is  an  authority  on  installation  i 
and  operation  of  automated  off-  ; 
.set  newspaper  plants.  He  has  1 
lieen  appointed  director  of  pro-  '■ 
duction  for  the  Times. 

The  Times,  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  commence  as  an  evening 
daily  on  June  1,  has  taken  jws- 
session  of  its  building  at  Rupert 
and  Broadway,  Vancouver,  and 
executive  offices  are  now  there.  - 
In  January  a  contract  will  be  3 
let  for  extension  of  the  upper 
level  fioor  to  accommoilate  ^i-  i 
torial  and  advertising  depart-  | 
ments.  The  extension  is  esti-  I 
mated  to  cost  close  to  $200,000.  j 

Harold  M.  Kerr,  former  presi-  I 
dent,  Calgary  Stock  Exchange,  j 
has  been  appointeil  Community  ! 
Relations  officer  for  the  paper.  ! 

More  than  1,000  persons  have  j 
jmrehased  shares  in  the  new 
liaper,  it  was  reported  this  week. 

• 

Profitable  ’64  Seen 
By  R.  Hoe  Presitlent 

The  report  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept. 
30  showed  a  net  loss  (after 
taxes)  of  $313,000  on  sales  of 
$16,860,000  but  R.  Palmer  Hol¬ 
lister,  president,  forecast  a 
profitable  1964  for  the  press  and 
saw  firm. 

The  statement,  he  pointed  out, 
reflected  a  change  in  accounting 
to  the  percentage-of-completion 
basis  of  recognizing  income  on 
contracts  for  the  manufacture 
of  printing  equipment.  For  fis¬ 
cal  1962  the  company  had  a  net 
income  of  $439,000  on  sales  of 
$20,810,000. 

Mr.  Hollister  reported  that  the 
backlog  of  unfilled  orders  at 
Sept.  30,  1963  was  approxi¬ 
mately  double  the  comparable 
figures  at  the  close  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  fiscal  year. 

• 

New  ANR  Office 

American  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Inc.  have  opened  a 
new  office  in  San  Francisco. 
Norman  A.  Moore  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager. 
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double-check  it... 


.  .  •  that’s  what  Wood  Flong  does  with  every 
type  of  mat  it  produces.  All  Wood  mats  are 
checked  as  they  go  through  the  production 
cycle  at  many,  many  control  stations. 

Then  at  completion,  Wood  Flong  double- 
checks.  Samples  are  selected  from  your  mat 
order  and  sent  to  the  Wood  Flong  quality- 
control  department  for  a  thorough  examina¬ 


tion  back  to  the  beginning  of  production. 

When  your  Wood  mats  are  O.K’d  for  deliv¬ 
ery,  you  can  be  sure  you  are  receiving  the  very 
finest  mat  available. 

SUPER  FIONGS  •  R.O.P.  SUPER  HONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS  • 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPECMl  MATS  •  R.O.P. 
COLOR  MATS  •  GREEN  BAKED  MATS  • 

SYNDICATE  MATS  •  AD  MATS 


On*-pi«c«  SUPER  FLONG  no  pock  mal-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


H008ICK  FALLS,  NBW  YORK 


N«w  York  OHIO*:  8B1  Fifth  Av*.,  Fhon*:  MU  7-29BO 


SeRVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Milton  J.  Neu  this  week  put  a  9-em 
dash  to  his  career  as  a  printer  and 
general  foreman  of  the  mechanical 
department  at  Fairchild.  He  retired  I 
under  the  firm's  pension  plan  after  ; 
50  years  of  ser\’ice.  Mr.  Neu  started  i 
as  a  printer’s  devil  at  15.  He  worked  ' 
in  the  makeup  classification  of  the 
composing  room  for  many  years,  was 
appointed  lobster  shift  foreman  in 
1925,  night  shift  foreman  in  1942  ^ 
and  became  general  foreman  in  1946. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  : 
York  and  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Unions  for  43  years. 


Donald  Hawkes.  formerly  associated 
with  Reuters,  has  joined  Fairchild's 
l.ondon  bureau  news  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
and  METALWORKINC  NEWS.  He 
replaces  William  Ras»‘r  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  company's 
Paris  office. 


The  new  1%4  catalog  of  Fairchild 
Mailing  Lists  is  now  available.  The 
catalog  gives  details  of  mailing  lists 
maintained  by  h'airchild's  Mailing 
List  Division,  covering  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  in  the  men's, 
women's  and  children's  apparel  field, 
the  textile  industry,  the  home 
furnishings  industry  and  the  foot¬ 
wear  field. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  and  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS  have  a  new  cor¬ 
respondent  working  for  them  in 
Toledo.  O. — .\dam  Gallan.  Other  re-  , 
cent  additions  to  the  Fairchild  cor-  J 
respondents  list,  reporting  for  the  I 
various  papers,  are  A1  Haugner  in 
Port  Huron,  Mich.  ( he  is  alst>  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Port  Huron  Times 
Herald)  ;  Robert  Pendergast  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.;  .Annette  Richardson  in 
San  -Antonio.  Tex. 


THE  JOYS  OF  THE 
HOLIDAY  SEASON 
are  extended  to  all 
by  the 

FAIRCHILD  NEWS  SERVICE 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Women's  Wear  Daily. 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear,  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


Seltzer  Given 
Service  Medal 
At  Syracuse  U. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  received  the 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism  Medal  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  at  a  banquet 
Dec.  7  commemorating  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  .school  news¬ 
paper,  the  Daily  Orange. 

The  award,  presented  by 
Chancellor  William  P.  Tolley, 
cited  Mr.  Seltzer  for  being  “a 
powerful  force  in  raising  the 
standards  of  newspapers,  for 
participation  in  community  af¬ 
fairs  on  a  state,  national  and, 
alx)ve  all,  on  a  local  level,”  and 
for  the  example  in  his  own  life 
“in  demonstrating  the  ‘American 
Dream’  that  intelligence,  hard 
work  and  sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  truth  can  lead  to  success.” 

Mr.  Seltzer  has  been  with  the 
Cleveland  Press  for  47  years. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr. 
Seltzer  said  the  neetl  for  jour¬ 
nalists  will  be  even  greater  in 
the  future  because  of  the  many 
changes  going  on  in  the  world. 

Senator  Prai»t“s  Him 

The  principal  speaker  at  the 
dinner,  attended  by  more  than 
300  persons,  was  Mr.  Seltzer’s 
close  friend,  U.S.  Sen.  Frank 
J.  Lausche,  Ohio  Democrat. 

Sen.  Lausche  warned  that 
news  management  must  not  exist 
in  government. 

“Trivial  encroachments  may 
grow  to  great  importance,”  he 
declared.  “Some  news  should  be 
withheld  but  let  us  not  label 
‘classified’  material  that  is  not 
essentially  so.  Newspapers 
should  fight  for  freedom  of 
news.” 

Senator  Lausche  lauded  Mr. 
Seltzer,  stating  he  “exemplifies 
the  quality  I  would  want  to 
reside  in  a  newspaperman.  He  is 
fearless  in  .standing  up  to  the 
powerful  where  their  conduct 
is  not  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

A  special  48-page  issue  of  the 
Daily  Orange  was  distributed  at 
the  dinner. 

The  $500  Frank  Gannett 
Award  was  presented  to  Ronald 
Roberts,  a  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Daily  Orange. 

The  $300  Borden  Company 
Foundation  Award  in  Journal¬ 
ism  went  to  Charles  Camp, 
whose  2.8  average  was  the 
highest  for  a  senior  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school.  Mr.  Camp,  the 
father  of  three  children,  is  also 
a  reporter  for  the  Syracuse 
Post  Standard. 

The  Russell  Wilder  Memorial 


P 

Scholarship  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Beverly  Creatorex.  An 
award  from  the  Communications 
Alumni  Association  of  New 
York  City  went  to  Dan  Stone. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  W.  Schueler,  with 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  for 
17  years  —  to  the  New  York 
advertising  sales  staff  of  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 

«  Id  « 

Joe  F.  Caraher  —  from  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Kalis- 
pell  (Mont.)  Daily  Inter  Lake, 
to  publisher  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  &  News. 

*  <K  * 

Ralph  Rose,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Silverton  (Ore.)  .Appeal- 
Tribune  —  elected  president  of 
the  Silv'erton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  *  * 

Dayton  Turner — from  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  to  sports 
editor,  Le  (Srande  (Ore.)  Ob¬ 
server. 

*  t  * 

John  C.  Moon,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Redondo  Beach 
(Calif.)  Daily  Breeze  —  elected 
president  of  Los  Angeles  chap¬ 
ter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  « 

Don  R.  Mills,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Paducah  (Ky.) 
Sun-Denwera  t — appointed  jiress 
secretary  to  Kentucky  Governor 
Edward  T.  Breathitt. 

m  *  * 

Hamilton  Powell  —  from 
Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald,  to  Broumsville  (Tex.) 
Herald. 

*  *  >ii 

Bob  Oatwav  —  from  sports 
editor.  Mount  Kisco  (N.  Y.) 
Patent  Trader,  to  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch,  Ed  Lipuma  — 
from  sports,  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press,  to  sports.  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch. 

«  *  * 

Kachan  Is  Named  VP 
Of  New  York  PR  Firm 

Theodore  Kaghan,  a  former 
United  Nations  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Post,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  the  Roy 
Bernard  Co.,  New  York  PR  firm. 
The  company  also  announced 
that  Nezih  Manyas,  former 
director  of  the  Turkish  Infor¬ 
mation  Office  in  New  York,  has 
been  made  director  of  the  for¬ 
eign  relations  department,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Kaghan. 

Prior  to  being  UN  corre¬ 
spondent,  Mr.  Kaghan  was  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  the  Post,  which 
he  joined  in  1953. 


ersonal 


Pranks  Ray 


Sales  Chief,  Editor 
Officers  of  Company 

Atl.wta 

Director  of  Sales  Hobart  T. 
Franks  and  Executive  Editor 
William  I.  Ray  Jr.,  have  been 
named  vicepresidents  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers  Inc.  The  comi)any 
publishes  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  Atlanta  Joiumal. 

Officers  re-elected  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  following  the  annual 
stockholders’  meeting  included: 
James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  chairman; 
Jack  Tarver,  president;  Frank 
Eubanks,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Kenneth  Peet,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Franks,  48,  joined  .ANI 
from  Phoenix  Newspapers  in 
August,  1957,  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  tw’o  years  ago  was 
named  director  of  sales,  respon¬ 
sible  for  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion. 

Mr.  Ray,  49,  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  1935  with  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  joined  the  Atlanta 
Journal  in  1940  after  working 
in  the  sports  department  of  the 
old  Atlanta  Georgian.  He  was 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Constitution  and  Journal  in 
June,  1960. 

*  «  * 

Fletcher  Knebel,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Cowles  Publica¬ 
tions  —  elected  president  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  of  Washington 
for  1964,  succeeding  William 
L.  Beale  Jr.,  AP, 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Wendt  Jr.  — 
from  farm  editor  and  photogra¬ 
pher,  La  Junta  (Colo.)  Valley 
Journal,  to  staff  of  the  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Daily  Camera. 

#  *  * 

Myrtle  Patterson  Gregory, 
fir.st  director  and  food  editor  of 
Edith  Adams’  Cottage,  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun  —  retired. 
Mary  Campbell  Hult  succeeds 
her. 

■i>  *  * 

Marian  J.  Dern,  formerly  co¬ 
editor  and  movie  critic,  Beverly 
Hills  (Calif.)  Times  —  to  fea¬ 
ture  writer  in  Hollywood  for 
TV  Guide. 
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I  4P  IVaines  Carl  Bell 
At  Charlotte  Bureau 

Carl  K.  Bell,  39,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
i  with  responsibility  for  opera- 
i  tions  in  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  succeeds  Tim  Parker 
who  died  Nov.  27  after  heart 
surgery. 

Mr.  Bell  has  been  succeeded 
in  Phoenix  by  Frederick  W. 
Moen,  44,  who  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  news  editor  and 
I  second  in  command  of  the  A  P’s 
\  Kan.sas  City  bureau. 

Mr.  Bell  got  his  early  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  Fayetteville  (Ark.) 

,  Tinu  fi  and  the  Fort  Smith  South¬ 
west  American.  He  joined  AP  in 
1944  at  Little  Rock. 

Mr.  Moen  began  his  career 
I  on  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Trib¬ 
une.  He  joined  the  AP  at  Bis- 
:  marck  in  1946. 

*  *  * 

J.  Lee  Johnson  III,  vicepresi- 
j  dent  of  Carter  Publications 
(Fort  Worth  Star-Teleyrnm) 

!  elected  president  of  Fort  Worth 
I  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  ♦ 

!  Hal  Bruno  —  from  Midwest 
I  reporter  to  chief  of  the  .Vcu's- 
I  week  bureau  in  Chicago,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  Brink,  now 
j  senior  editor  for  business  news. 

I  ♦  ♦  * 

Scliellenberg,  CM 
41  Years,  Retires 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
E.  L.  (Dewey)  Schellenberg, 
a  circulation  manager  here  for 
41  years  and  since  1950  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  both  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  the  Evening 
Tribune,  will  retire  Dec.  31. 

Mr.  Schellenberg’s  continuous 
career  with  Copley  Newspapers 
began  in  1913  as  a  newspaper- 
boy.  He  was  a  mailroom  helper 
and  then  assistant  circulation 
manager.  Tribune,  before  be¬ 
coming  Union  circulation  man¬ 
ager  in  1922. 

He  is  a  past  president  of 
CCMA  and  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  Western 
Conference,  ICMA. 

«  «  * 

Maher  Leaving  NAM 

Edward  Maher,  vicepresident- 
public  relations,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  will 
retire  from  the  association  staff 
Dec.  1  to  enter  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  consulting  field.  Formerly 
editor-in-chief  of  Liberty  maga¬ 
zine,  he  has  been  with  NAM 
since  1948. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER 


PUBLISHER  title  at  Poise,  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  supplement  for 
Young  Women,  has  been  given  to 
Alice  Thompson,  in  addition  to 
that  of  editor-in-chief.  Poise  is 
distributed  monthly  by  10  news¬ 
papers.  It  started  in  August. 

2  Reporters  Ciletl 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  has  jiresented  the 
1963  Con  Lee  Kelliher  awards 
for  reporting  to  Ronald  D.  Will- 
now,  Jefferson  City  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  PoHt-Diapalch,  and 
Robert  Jackson,  a  member  of 
the  Globe  Democrat  staff. 

*  *  * 

Richard  W.  Johnston — from 
assistant  managing  editor  to 
executive  editor  of  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated.  He  began  his  career  on 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard.  Roy 
Terrell,  a  former  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times 
sports  editor — moved  up  to  as¬ 
sistant  M.  E.  of  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated. 

*  *  * 

Fred  E.  Ashcrait,  former 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
reporter — to  editor  of  the  Ben¬ 
ton  (Ark.)  Courier. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  Inskip — from  busi¬ 
ness  editor  to  editorial  page 
staff,  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

if  *  * 

Normand  L.  Roussel — from 
display  advertising  salesman, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  to 
radio-tv  production  manager.  Bo 
Bernstein  &  Company  Inc., 
Providence,  R.  L,  advertising 
agency. 

*  *  * 

James  P.  Tucker  Jr. — named 
managing  editor,  Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette,  succeeding  Earl  Bras¬ 
well — to  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Daily 
Times. 

for  December  21,  1963 


Editor  uiid  Scholar 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Richard  E.  Hagenston,  of  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.,  campus  editor  of 
the  liuliana  Daily  Student  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Indiana  University 
Journalism  department,  is  the 
winner  of  the  annual  Stewart 
and  Dagmar  Riley  Journalism 
Scholarship.  The  scholarship  is 
contributed  by  employes  of  the 
Bloomington  Herald  Telephone 
as  a  tribute  to  the  Rileys,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Bloomington  daily 
and  the  Bedford  Times-Mail. 

m  it  * 

John  F.  Huth  —  from  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  editorial  writer 
to  assistant  general  business 
editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Paul  B.  Metzlis  —  from  busi¬ 
ness  desk  to  editorial  page  staff 
in  charge  of  letters  and  makeup. 

4(  4c  « 

JlRiEMY  Brown — to  entertain¬ 
ment  editor,  Torotito  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

George  A.  Tracy,  former 
managing  editor,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel — to  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Daytona  Beach 
f’la..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  ♦  * 

Aldeii  Waite,  Copley 
Executive,  Retiring 

Los  Angeles 

Alden  Waite,  vicepresident, 
the  Copley  Press,  and  president. 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers,  will  retire  Dec.  31. 
His  Copley  Newspapers’  posts 
also  include  presidency  of  the 
San  Pedro  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Mr.  Waite,  son  of  the  late 
Clark  Waite,  founder  of  the 
San  Pedro  Pilot,  has  been  with 
Copley  since  1936.  A  son, 
Charles,  carries  on  the  family  | 
tradition  as  a  Los  Angeles  bu¬ 
reau  staffer  of  Copley  News  i 
Service. 

A  past  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Alden  Waite 
was  chief  editorial  writer,  Cop¬ 
ley  Irfis  Angeles  Newspapers: 
editor,  Glendale  New.s-Pres8,  and 
publisher,  Alhambra  Post-Advo¬ 
cate,  before  entering  the  CLAN 
corporate  offices  here. 

•  *  * 

Daniels  Honored 

Bath,  Me. 

A  guided  missile  frigate 
launched  at  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Dec.  2,  is  named  in  honor 
of  the  late  Josephus  Daniels,  , 
North  Carolina  newspaper  pub-  | 
Usher,  who  serv'ed  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (1913-1921)  and  as 
ambassador  to  Mexico  (1933- 
1942).  His  son,  Jonathan,  is  the 
present  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  and  Times. 


Scranton  Area 
I  Enhanced  With 

I  $63,000,000 

Building  Boom 

by  Robert  R.  Flanagan 
siKA.vroN  timks  stakp  writer 

A  1963  building  boom  in  Scran¬ 
ton  and  Lackawanna  County 
will  put  in  excess  of  $63  million 
into  the  regional  economy  by 
the  end  of  November  from  build¬ 
ing  and  highway  construction. 

I  The  $63  million  figure  is  based 
I  on  the  value  of  contracts  in 
j  force  through  September  of  this 
I  year  in  building  construction 
j  plus  highway  construction  con- 
I  tracts  already  underway  and 
those  to  be  put  under  contract 
during  November  in  the  Scran¬ 
ton  District  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Highways. 

The  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.,  a  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  publication  serving 
the  construction  industry  re¬ 
ports  building  construction  con¬ 
tracts  in  Lackawanna  County 
through  September  1  of  this 
!  year  totaling  $17,664,000.  Of 
this  figure,  $9,906,000  is  for  non- 
,  residential  building  and  $7,758,- 
I  000  for  residential  building. 

j  Building  permits  issued  by  the 
i  Superintendent  of  Building  In- 
•  spection  in  the  City  of  Scranton 
\  through  October  totaled  $6,027,- 
141  well  ahead  of  last  year’s  10- 
j  month  total  of  $4,153,515. 

’  The  Dodge  report  noted  that 
i  building  in  Lackawanna  County 
I  was  up  42  per  cent  from  a  year 
I  ago,  while  throughout  Pennsyl- 
!  vania  generally,  building  was 
down  about  4  jier  cent. 

The  report  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge 
I  Corp.  also  contains  a  projection 
I  estimating  an  additional  $6  to  $7 
million  in  building  contracts  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  1963. 

Highway  contracts  in  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County  for  projects 
started  in  1963  amounted  to 
$4,027,924  and  throughout  the 
seven-county  Scranton  District 
to  $21,492,607.  Additional  high¬ 
way  construction  contracts  to 
be  awarded  in  November  for  five 
sections  of  the  Anthracite  Ex¬ 
pressway,  Interstate  Route  81, 
in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne 
Counties;  a  section  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  Shortway,  Interstate 
Route  80  in  Luzerne  County  and 
a  new  bridge  over  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  in  Susquehanna 
County,  will  add  another  esti¬ 
mated  $24,000,000  to  the  total 
value  of  highway  contracts  put 
into  effect  this  year. 
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SHE  SPANKED  A  PRESIPE^T 

LBJ  Is  Local  Copy 
For  Hometown  Paper 


Bv  Jovre  Jane  Wee<liiian 


Johnson  City,  Texas 

A  chatty,  smalltown  four 
papes  for  73  years,  the  Rvvord- 
Courier  of  Johnson  City  is  now 
a  historj’-laden  w'eekly. 

Mrs.  Stella  Gliddon,  editor 
since  her  husband  died  in  1940, 
has  had  but  a  few  persons  to 
lioast  alx)ut  in  her  columns  over 
the  years — such  as  an  old  friend 
LjTidon  Raines  Johnson  as  he 
moved  up  the  political  ladder. 

But  Mrs.  Gliddon  had  to 
break  out  the  banner  heads.  The 
hometown  Iwy  has  piv’en  the 
Friday  paper  (circulation  810) 
something  to  brap  about — even 
more  than  the  l*s-pound  lemon 
that  came  off  a  Blanco  County 
tree  which  has  recently  pro¬ 
voked  much  copy. 

Tuhii  I’osImiMress 

Thouph  Mrs.  Gliddon  is  post¬ 
mistress  of  Johnson  City 
(named  after  Lyndon’s  prand- 
father)  and  therefore  unable  to 
express  “political  opinions,” 


'JIM!  WHEN  DID 
IY0UDI6  UP -THIS 
FINE  REPOPT  ?' 
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Record-Courier 


lyfidbR  J«iiwH»rt  iftcomcrv 

Oi  UtitwX 


there  is  little  doubt  but  what 
“the  Johnson  Boy”  will  lie  piven 
some  extra  inches. 

“Besides,”  the  small,  out- 
.spoken  woman  said  with  a 
twinkle,  “business  has  picked  up 
and  ((uite  a  few  new  people  are 
in  town,”  so  the  nature  of  the 
jiaper  is  in  for  an  inevitable 
chanpe. 

The  Record-Courier  publishes 
around  an  old  iron  stove  in  a 
onevroom  frame  buildinp  across 
the  street  from  the  Blanco 
County  Courthouse.  “I  do  all  my 
writinp  at  home  thouph,”  the 
editor  said,  “after  Po.st  Office 
hours,  of  cour.se.” 

The  Rword-Courier  is  iirinted 
in  Fredericksburp,  30  miles  west 
throuph  the  Hill  Country. 

Mrs.  Gliddon  hires  a  woman 
to  t€*nd  the  accounts  and  handle 
circulation,  but  the  burden  of 
the  writinp  remains  with  her. 
Each  week  she  writes  a  pape- 
one  column  called  “Folks  We 
Know.”  In  this  piece  she  con- 


ABour^ 

FOUR  OR  FIVE  ] 

ditoY  &  Publishers  I 


The  front  page  of  the  Johnson  City 

Record-Courier  the  week  its  lead¬ 
ing  citizen  became  the  36th  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

siders  a  special  topic  or  dis¬ 
cusses  jiersonalities  with  .some 
poetic  license  in  jiunctuation 
replacinp  periods. 

S|M‘cial  Topic 

The  special  topic  and  iier.son- 
ality  in  the  Nov.  29  issue  of 
“Folks  We  Know”  were  jiar- 
ticularly  appropriate  to  the 
news  that  week.  Part  of  it  lead: 

“To  the  people  of  Johnson 
City  and  Blanco  County  the  day 
[Nov.  25]  was  mixed  with  sor¬ 
row,  anxiety  and  dispust  and  a 
knowlerlpe  that  now  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  puidinp  a  Nation 
would  fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
one  whom  we  had  known  since 
childhood  —  one  whom  we 
watched  rise  from  the  ‘town 
shoe  shininp  boy’  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.” 

Mrs.  Gliddon  recalled  in  the 
column  when  Lyndon  Johnson 
“first  tried  his  ‘winps’  at  poli¬ 
tics”  and  how  his  father  was  a 
bit  apprehensive  of  his  son’s 
enterinp  the  race  apainst  nine 
other  .seasoned  politicians  con- 
testinp  the  10th  district  seat  of 
Texas. 

The  editor  then  traced  his 
career  to  the  Presidency,  sum- 
minp  it  this  way: 

“His  home  town  people  know 
that  he  will  pive  his  country 
everythinp  that  is  within  his 
power  to  piv'e  it.  They  know, 
also,  that  he  will  be  a  friend  not 
only  to  an  individual,  to  an 
American,  but  to  every  person 
and  Nation  on  earth  that  will 
meet  the  modest  demands  of  his 
country  half  way.  They  are 
pleased  that  their  native  son,  a 
man  who  still  calls  Johnson  City 
home,  who  comes  to  cast  his 
vote  here,  and  who  has  material 
and  sentimental  ties  in  this 
small  home  town,  is  now  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Auf  Wiedersehn.” 

In  the  same  issue  was  a  front 
pape  biopraphical  story  on  the 
new  Chief  Executive,  runninp 
over  a  1924  picture  of  Lyndon 


John.son  and  the  Johnson  City 
Hiph  School  class. 

This  story  jumped  to  a  back 
pape  which  included  fiw  more 
photos  of  the  new  President, 
from  ape  six  months,  throuph 
“his  first  lonp  pants  in  a  family 
picture”  up  to  a  1961  shot  of  ' 
Mr.  Johnson,  his  wife  and  two 
dauphters. 

LBJ's  ('.lassmate.s 

The  vibrant  personality  of 
Mrs.  Gliddon  has  seen  many 
more  than  60  years  and  she  has 
reared  eipht  children,  two  of 
whom  were  her  husband’s  by  a 
former  marriape.  These  step-  I 
dauphters  praduated  from  high 
school  with  Lyndon  Johnson. 

An  event  of  many  years  ago 
is  quickly  l>ecominp  a  lepend 
around  the  tiny  central  Texas 
town.  As  Mrs.  Gliddon  told  it  to 
the  Dallas  Mamina  Xewa’s 
F'rank  X.  Tolbert  in  1958: 

“Lyndon  was  usually  a  well- 
behaved  little  l)oy.  Only  this  time 
he  was  devilinp  some  little  pirls. 
His  mother  was  a  pood  friend 
of  mine.  She  wasn’t  around 
while  Lyndon  was  teasinp  these 
pirls  so  I  just  pave  him  a  spank- 
inp.” 

Any  iKlitor  who  has  spanked 
LBJ  is  Iwund  to  have  her  life 
chanped  somewhat  by  recent 
events. 

• 

Seattle  Times  Wins 
Home  Builders  Award 

The  Seattle  Times  received 
the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  top  award  in 
rccopnition  of  its  “Parade  of 
Homes”  color  .section  published 
in  September. 

The  award  was  made  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the 
builders’  association  in  Chicago 
recently.  Russell  W.  Young, 
advertisinp  director  of  the 
Times,  accepted  the  award. 

Second  and  third  honors  went 
to  .sections  published  by  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  and 
the  Washinffton  (D.  C.)  Star. 

Awards  for  black  and  white 
.sections  went  to  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  the  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun. 

• 

More  for  Skiers 

Chicago 

Two  Chicago  Tribune  ski  edi¬ 
tors  will  provide  expanded  cover- 
ape  of  the  ski-world  every  Fri¬ 
day  durinp  the  1963-64  season. 
They  are  Howard  Barry  and  Jim 
Fitzperald,  sports  writers  who 
put  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  ski 
school.  In  their  new  weekly  ski 
feature,  they  will  report  on 
snow  conditions,  transportation 
facilities,  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques,  and  other  matters  of 
interest  to  skiers. 
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Shotu  u$  another  Chicago  netuspaper  that 
explored  the  jungle  of  the  streetcorner  girls! 

Every  big  city  has  them  by  the  thousands —  social  work  leader:  ”A  signal  contribution  toward 

tough-talking,  hsurd-drinking,  sex-wise  sliun  girls.  public  understanding  of  a  serious  problem.” 

But  few  people  outside  their  own  violent  world  Words  of  praise  from  important  people  abou  t 
knew  how  these  teenagers  lived— until  Chicago’s  Chicago’s  American.  It  happens  often.  Chicago 

American  told  the  story.  has  come  to  expect  this  kind  of  public  service 

To  get  the  facts,  reporter  Sheri  Blair  prowled  leadership  from  the  American.  It’s  one  more  rea- 

the  slum  streets  haunt^  by  these  gang  girls.  Then  son  why  more  people  are  buying  this  bright,  bold 

she  told  the  story  of  their  don’t-give-a-damn  ex-  challenger  in  Chicago’s  evening  newspaper  race, 
istence  in  a  series  of  factual,  first-hand  articles  The  most  recent  ABC  figvures  show  that  we’ve 
that  drew  plenty  of  praise  from  clergy  and  social  increased  our  circulation  while  our  competitor 

work  leaders.  was  down  again.  The  same  trend  in  advertising 

One  clergyman  said  of  the  series:  "This  is  an  linage:  We’re  up.  They’re  down, 
important  document  concerning  one  of  our  most  Isn’t  it  time  you  got  in  on  what’s  going  on  in 
serious  social  problems.”  Another:  "Chicago’s  .  Chicago’s  evening  newspaper  field?  Get  with 
American  should  be  commended  for  pinpointing  Chicago’s  growing  evening  newspaper.  Get  with 
a  situation  which  has  become  very  acute.”  A  Chicago’s  American. 

'For  the  ino*t  efficient,  economical,  two-paper  buy.  nothing  beat*  Chicago'*  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Call  a  (ale*  repre*entative  for  the  full  *tory. 

Chicago’s  AMERICAN 
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My  Favorite  Photos- 

The  photographs  on  these  two  pages  represent  some  of  his  own 
favorites  from  among  the  thousands  of  pictures  Edward  A,  Cour- 
noyer  has  taken  for  the  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette-Telegram  since  1946, 

Ed  has  won  honors  in  the  National  Press  Photographers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Boston  Press  Photographers  Association  and  the  New 
England  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  contests. 

“The  Lady  and  the  Bus’’  (above)  created  quite  a  stir  when  it 
was  shot  in  1946.  The  woman  in  the  picture  stood  for  20  minutes 
before  a  bus  that  was  so  filled  with  passengers  the  driver  wouldn’t 
let  her  aboard.  She  caused  a  chaotic  traffic  jam. 

After  the  print  was  serviced  to  the  Associated  Press,  Life 
magazine  used  it  and  gave  the  lady  an  accolade.  She  appeared 
on  the  radio  program,  “We  the  People’’  and  Time  magazine  called 
her  “Woman  of  the  Year.”  Time’s  “Man  of  the  Year”  was  James 
Byrnes,  secretary  of  state. 

The  picture  was  pure  luck,  Ed  says,  adding:  “I’ve  been  trying  to 
live  up  to  it  for  17  years.” 

Ed  Coumoyer  claims  the  “greatest  daily  revelation”  is  that 
there  are  many  more  photo  possibilities  around  than  one  can  shoot. 
He  maintains:  “Someplace  between  the  photograph  depicting  that 
noble  profession  of  clamming  [above]  and  the  time  exposure  of 
Sputnik,  Russia’s  first  satellite  passing  over  a  Polish  church  in 
Worcester  [not  shown  here]  there  waits  countless  opportunities 
for  our  camera.” 

He~  adds  that  from  the  routine  documentary  shots  photogra¬ 
phers  are  called  on  to  make  each  day,  there  occasionally  pops  up 
a  memorable  one  that  withstands  the  test  of  time.  From  his  own 
work,  Ed  picks  the  portrait  of  a  Pulitzer  prize-winning  Worcester 
writer  (see  page  34)  and  two  other  pictures  not  reproduced  here. 
One  shows  a  teacher  surrounded  by  the  last  of  her  43  second  grade 
classes.  The  other  is  a  mother-son  portrait.  All  three  were  routine 
assigpiments,  but  the  surroundings  suggest  a  different  treatment. 

Among  the  other  pictures  Ed  selected  as  among  his  favorites 
is  a  group  he  tags  “an  attempt  at  a  stimulating  viewpoint  of  a 


-Edward  Coumoyer 

natural  scene.”  The  extreme  close-up  of  a  dew-covered  spider  web 
(see  page  34)  and  the  “Wow”  shot  (below)  of  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  Administrator  Najeeb  Halaby  kissing  the  hand  of 
a  woman  flyer  are  two  examples.  Not  shown  here  are  an  aerial 
view  of  the  devastation  caused  by  a  1953  tornado  which  killed  93 
persons  in  Worcester,  and  the  picture  of  a  little  girl  in  bed  read¬ 
ing  “Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales”  as  she  has  her  temperature  taken. 
The  latter,  of  Ed’s  daughter,  Jane,  was  run  during  a  flu  epidemic 
and  called  “A  Grim(m)  Situation.” 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


"WOW" 
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To  Ed  Cournoyer,  the  “end  satisfaction”  of  news  photojjraphy 
is  the  reproduction  of  one’s  photographs  in  news  print.  He  adds; 
“They  should  print  the  way  the  photopi-apher  sees  the  situation 
even  if  only  in  his  creative  imagination.” 

Ed  cites  “Town  Meeting”  (below)  as  an  example  of  this  guide 
rule.  “I  had  no  idea  how  this  photograph  would  really  look,” 
Ed  recalls,  “but  I  propped  the  four-by-five  on  my  wallet  and  used 
a  one-second  exposure.” 

This  is  Ed  Coumoyer’s  professional  creed: 

The  infinite  number  of  possibilities  in  technique  and  application 
is  the  soul  of  photo  jour  7ml  ism.  The  final  result  shoum  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  need  not  include  the  proper  no7nenclature  of  the  apparatus 
used  in  making  that  photograph.  Types  of  equip77ient  are  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  photograph  “lives”  because  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  perpetuation. 


TOWN  MEETING  ESTHER  FORBES.  PULITZER  PRIZE  AUTHORESS 
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Sales  go  up  60%!... up  120%!... up  39%!  So  go  the  reports  from  all  mental  stage,  so  are  Hoe  color  presses— both  letterpress  and  offset, 

over,  wherever  ROP  color  is  being  used  for  retail  advertising.  When  ad-  The  many  advanced  design  features  of  Hoe  presses— such  as  the 

*  vertising  brings  results,  budgets  go  up,  lineage  increases  and  the  unique  ink  motion  system— are  the  result  of  years  of  research  and 

profit  picture  begins  to  look  rosier ...  but  only  for  the  publisher  capa-  engineering... and  they  have  been  proven  in  the  field!  Since  the  be- 

ble  of  meeting  the  high  standards  of  color  reproduction  demanded  by  ginning  of  ROP  color  awards  in  1957,  the  majority  of  the  winners— in¬ 
today's  sophisticated  ROP  retail  color  advertiser,  such  as  Acme  Mar-  eluding  the  Acme  Markets  advertisements— have  been  printed  on  Hoe 

kets— winner  of  one  of  the  1962-63  ROP  color  awards  for  retail  presses . . .  another  reason  why  we  say:  Look  to  Hoe  for  Progress 

advertising  creativity.  Just  as  ROP  color  is  beyond  the  experi-  in  Printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  Bronx  54,  N.Y. 


BOOKS  1>  REVIEW 

Newsmen  Are  Among 
Quotable  Notables 

Bv  Rav  ErM’iii 


CELEBRITY  REGISTER:  An  Irrev¬ 
erent  Compendium  of  American 
Quotable  Notables.  Edited  by  Cleve¬ 
land  Amory  with  Earl  Blackwell. 
Harper  &  Row.  Larfte  format.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  677  pages.  $25 

A  newspaper  librarj’  or  the 
w'ork  shelf  of  a  writer  or  editor 
cannot  be  complete  without 
“Celebrity  Repister,”  which  pro¬ 
vides  brilliant  and  brief  word 
plus  photo  portraits  of  2,800 
outstandinp  American  notables. 

Unlike  “^Hio’s  Who  In  Amer¬ 
ica,”  the  biopraphees  were  al¬ 
lowed  no  control  over  the 
sketches  about  them.  The  perti¬ 
nent  “Who’s  Who”  facts  of  life 
are  buried  under  pert  and  perti¬ 
nent  sketches  and  quotable 
quotes,  carefully  researched  by 
Cleveland  Amory,  Publishers 
Newspaper  Symdicate  columnist, 
editor-in-chief;  Earl  Blackwell, 
associate  editor;  Miss  Marian 
Probst,  manapinp  eilitor,  and  a 
laj'pe  national  staff. 

7.'>0.000  Words 

This  new  “Celebrity  Repis- 
ter,”  comprisinp  three-quarters 
of  a  million  words  and  more 
photopraphs  than  in  any  exist¬ 
ing  volume,  was  based  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  inter\dews,  four  years 
of  research  and  the  advice  of 
half  a  hundred  correspondents 
in  eveiY  part  of  the  country'. 
It  is  truly  a  one-book  library. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  listed,  with¬ 
out  much  justification,  as  one  of 
the  11  “senior  writers”  of  the 
Repister,  perhaps  Cleveland 
Amory  and  Harper  &  Row  will 
permit  sinple-sentence  siftings 
from  .sketches  of  a  few  of  many 
newspaper  notables  “Regis¬ 
tered:” 

Ben  Hecht: 

“When  we  were  done  with 
stealing  photographs,  climbing 
into  mansions  through  bathroom 
windows,  impersonating  bill  col¬ 
lectors  and  gas  inspectors  in  our 
quest  for  statements  from  aban¬ 
doned  wives  or  dentist-slaying 
paramours  ...  we  assembled  in 
a  half  dozen  saloons  to  brag  and 
cadge  drinks  —  and  fight  with 
each  other.” 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.: 

“He’s  a  sweet,  nice,  thought¬ 
ful  guy,”  his  mother  once  said, 
“and  if  he’s  not  as  smart  as 
his  father,  it’s  not  his  fault.  Who 
is?” 


E.  K.  Gaylord: 

After  driving  his  own  car  to 
work  at  8  a.m.,  as  he  does  six 
days  a  week,  slim,  fit  and  active 
E.  K.  (Edward  King)  Gaylord 
observed  his  90th  birthday  in 
March,  1963,  by  watching  the 
staff  at  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  of 
which  he  has  been  publisher  60 
years,  put  into  operation  a  high¬ 
ly  complicated  and  scientific 
computerized  typesetting  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Jonathan  Daniels: 

“I  used  to  think  that  by  the 
time  I  became  editor  Father 
(Josephus  Daniels)  would  have 
everything  settled  and  there 
wouldn’t  be  anything  left  for 
me.” 

Lee  Hills: 

“.\t  19,  I  had  a  chance  to  buy 
ttt’o  weeklies  and  build  a  home- 
towTi  future.  I  decided  instead 
to  go  back  to  school.” 

William  Matthews: 

“When  people  ask  me  whose 
policy  I  follow,  I  tell  them,  with¬ 
out  any  shame,  ‘I  follow'  the 
Matthews  policy.’  Naturally  I 
catch  a  lot  of  hell,  but  that  is 
part  of  the  fun  that  goes  with 
the  making  of  an  independent 
newspaper.” 

Robert  Sylvester: 

“I’ve  got  no  pipeline  to  the 
Kremlin,  nobody  under  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  bed,  and,  unless  I’m 
forced  to,  I  won’t  use  gossip. 
I’m  not  against  it,  but  I’m  bet¬ 
ter  off  doing  something  else.” 

Thomas  M.  Storke: 

“The  greatest  sin  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  is  the  sin  of  omis¬ 
sion  —  the  sin  of  refusing  to 
take  a  stand  on  issues  that  might 
become  too  ‘hot’  to  handle.  I 
believe  that  an  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  can  form  and  develop 
character  for  his  community  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  single  force.” 

Hank  Ketcham: 

“This  little  slave  driver  (‘Den¬ 
nis  the  Menace’)  has  kept  my 
nose  to  the  drawing  board  con¬ 
tinuously,  while  doing  nothing 
himself  but  annoy  the  neighbors, 
startle  his  parents,  confound  his 
teachers,  and  in  general  have 
himself  a  rousing  good  time.” 

Gerald  Johnson: 

“So  many  of  our  ideas  and 
attitudes  have  been  vaporized 
by  the  atom  bomb  that  an  in- 
ventorj'  of  what  is  left  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  high  priority  rating.” 


Cleveland  Amory 


Ralph  McGill: 

“The  idea  that  the  South  has 
rights  and  privileges  not  com¬ 
mon  to  other  Americans  is  held 
by  a  surprising  number  of  per¬ 
sons.  Some  of  the  failures  of  our 
regional  press  and  the  other 
media  to  offer  truthful,  honest 
leadership  have  been  tragic  and 
contemptible  in  spirit  and  in 
the  encouragement  of  extremists 
to  violent  difiance  of  law’.  The 
remedy  is  to  grant  to  the  Negro 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  full 
citizenship.  It  is  to  look  at  the 
Negro  and  see  another  human 
being.” 

Roy  W.  Howard: 

“My  philosophy  or  technique 
or  inclination  —  if  you  can  call 
it  that  —  has  been  to  figure  that 
the  best  day  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism  is  today.  I  doubt  if  there 
are  many  professions  in  which 
each  new'  day  can  be  counted 
on  to  open  new'  opportunity  for 
original  thinking.” 

Robert  McLean: 

“You  can  judge  a  man  pretty 
well  by  his  dogs.  If  they  are  well 
trained,  the  man  is  likely  to  be 
all  right.  .  .  .  Don’t  order  read¬ 
ers  around.  Give  them  sound 
reasons  why  they  should  pursue 
an  indicated  course,  but  don’t 
push  them.” 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer: 

“Our  newspapers,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  must  adhere  to  the 
law’  of  life:  Change,  adapt  or 
die.  The  newspaper  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  inform  more  fully  than 
ever  before.  It  must  remain 
sprightly  and  interesting.  It 
must  be  scrupulously  fair  and 
honest.” 

George  W.  Healy  Jr.: 

“I  feel  strongly  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  who  panders  to  vicious  in¬ 
stincts  to  increase  the  sale  of 
his  product  is  fully  as  worthy 
of  admiration  as  the  gambler 
who  bribes  the  public  official  to 
permit  him  to  place  crooked  slot 
machines  in  the  comer  grocery 
opposite  the  elementary  school 
w’here  they  w'ill  gulp  the  coins 
of  children.” 


Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones: 

“It’s  time  to  hit  the  sa.  dust 
trail.  Let’s  cover  up  the  ess- 
pool  and  start  planting  ome 
flowers.  God  gave  us  thf  ca¬ 
pacity  to  be  helpful.  If  wi  are 
not  helpful,  we  will  leav  no 
tracks  except  to  and  fron:  the 
privy.” 

James  S.  Copley: 

“The  newspaper  is  a  bulwark 
against  regimented  thinking. 
One  of  its  duties  is  to  enii  ince 
the  integrity  of  the  individual, 
which  is  the  core  of  American 
greatness.” 

Mark  Ethridge: 

“We  must  as  publishers  come 
to  what  a  few  newspapers  do 
not;  we  must  root  our  policies 
in  a  philosophy  rather  than  in 
economic  or  political  alliances 
or  prejudices.  I  think  some  pub¬ 
lishers  think  that  it  doesn’t  make 
much  difference  what  a  paper 
says  as  long  as  the  balance  sheet 
is  all  right.” 

Marshall  Field  Jr.: 

“New’spapers  outside  of  New 
York  should  speak  to  the  orches¬ 
tra  seats  as  well  as  the  peanut 
galleries.” 

John  S.  Knight: 

“I  am  not  beholden  to  anyone. 

I  can  w'rite  and  print  what  I 
believe.” 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam: 

“Danger  of  bureaucracy  is 
greater  peril  to  this  country 
than  Communism  itself,  though 
that  remains  a  serious  threat. 
The  American  people  do  right 
when  told  the  truth  but  you  have 
to  tell  them  day  after  day.” 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.: 

“Not  only  will  we  report  the 
day’s  new's  but  we  will  illumi¬ 
nate  dark  places,  and,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility,  in¬ 
terpret  these  troubled  times. 
Opinion  will  be  strong  against 
what  we  construe  to  be  wrong. 
We  also  know  that  laughter  is 
a  joy  and  we  hope  we  ^vill  enter¬ 
tain.” 

Milton  Caniff: 

“I  have  always  admonished 
myself  to  write  for  the  man  on 
the  bus  or  the  woman  who  is 
having  her  second  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee.” 

D.  Tennant  Bryan: 

“The  new-spaperis  first  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  it  cannot  control  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  that 
goes  into  its  product  and  has 
insufficient  control  over  wage 
rates.  The  second  is  the  effort 
of  the  government  to  stifle  the 
news.” 

Art  Buchwald: 

“My  secret  of  being  funny  is 
to  treat  important  things  faceti¬ 
ously  and  facetious  things  im¬ 
portantly.” 

Herbert  Brucker: 

“Send  not  to  know  for  whom 
news  suppression  tolls.  It  tolls 
for  thee.” 
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3y  Roy  H.  Copperud 

4  Minor  Irritation 


The  time  has  come  to  concede  that  nggravate  may 
mean  annoy,  irritate  as  well  as  make  wome  or  increase. 
Herman  Melville  and  Carl  Sandburg  are  cited  by  Webster 
■IS  having  used  aggravate  thus. 

“Continual  questioning  aggravated  his  impatience” 
illustrates  the  sense  increase;  “The  president  is  com- 
l)letely  satisfied  with  his  new  house  except  for  one  aggra¬ 
vation — the  pigeons”  illustrates  the  sense  annoy (ance). 
The  examples  show  that  the  context  prevents  any  con¬ 
fusion. 

Fowler  indignantly  rejected  annoy  for  aggravate,  but 
the  Oxford  Universal  Dietiomiry  gives  exasperate  for 
aggravate  and  the  action  of  irritating  for  aggravation 
(qualified  as  familiar,  which  describes  most  writing  these 
days). 


Wayward  Words 


Pore  (usually  with  over)  means  read  studiously;  pour 
means  tip  out  of  a  container.  One  pores  over  a  book, 
but  pours  water.  The  usual  error  is  something  like  pour 
over  a  book,  which  raises  the  question  what  could  have 
been  poured  over  it,  and  why. 


Rcd-faeed  may  have  some  virtue  as  the  invariable  sub- 
.stitute  it  has  became  for  embarrassed  but  if  so,  the  virtue 
is  not  apparent.  Account  might  l)e  taken  of  the  fact  that 
most  people  are  embarrassed  without  blushing. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Secure  in  the  sense  of  obtain  is  old  and  reputable, 
though  often  denounced.  But  get  is  generally  preferable 
to  secure,  obtain,  or  procure.  “The  reporters  secured 
complete  details  from  the  police.”  Pretentious  for  got. 
*  *  * 

The  slang  term  for  mentally  unbalanced  or  eccentric 
is  preferably  spelled  wacky,  not  whacky. 

*  *  * 

Savant,  as  a  random  variant  for  professor,  scholar, 
scientist,  or  anyone  who  knows  more  than  the  writer — 
which  may  not  be  much — is  journalese. 

*  *  * 

A  notion  has  been  set  afoot  and  fostered,  largely  in 
stylebooks,  that  proven  is  incorrect.  Both  proven  and 
proved  are  acceptable,  however,  and  proven  is  more 
often  used.  The  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  American 
Usage,  which  is  very  canny  about  national  distinctions, 
reports  that  proven  is  preferred  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  recognizes  proven,  although 
Fowler  aspersed  it  as  not  the  regular  past  participle. 


To  refute  an  argument  or  viewpoint  is  to  disprove  or 
demolish  it,  not  merely  to  contradict  or  rebut  or  disagree. 


What  is  practicable  is  capable  of  being  accomplished, 
as  “Scientists  now  consider  a  rocket  shot  to  Mars  prac¬ 
ticable”;  what  is  practical  is  useful  or  adapted  to  use; 
“Practical  solutions  are  better  than  theoretical  ones.” 
Practically  is  not  used  by  careful  writers  in  the  sense 
of  almost:  “The  oranges  are  practically  gone.”  It  is  used 
by  so  many  others  in  that  sense,  however,  that  its  strict 
meaning,  in  practice  or  in  effect,  has  been  nearly  eroded 
away.  Aside  from  this,  practically  is  a  pomposity  for 
nearly  or  almost. 
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Set  your  own  display  type  in  minutes.  No  "farming  out”.  One 
operation  sets  type.  Squares  it.  Gives  letter  and  line  spacing. 
Avoids  excessive  trimming  and  paste-up.  Sharp  reproduc¬ 
tion.  25,000  fonts.  A  complete  cold  type,  photo-composing 
department.  Compact  machine  easily  operated  by  anyone. 
$600.00.  Write  for  full  information  to: 
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CIRtXlJVnON 

N.Y.  to  Get 
First  100  of 
Neat  Stands 


The  New  York  City  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  has 
placed  an  order  with  the  Adams 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  for 
the  first  100  of  the  newly  de¬ 
signed  stands  which  they  hope 
can  be  located  in  sections  of  the 
city  now  not  covered. 

Cost  of  the  insulated  .steel 
structures  will  be  between  $600 
and  $6.')0  installed.  The  publish¬ 
ers  have  arranged  financing 
through  banks  for  the  newsdeal¬ 
ers  w’ho  purchase  them.  The 
stands  will  be  painted  “Hunter 
Green,”  an  enamel  used  by  the 
telephone  company  for  its  out¬ 
door  pay  stations.  They  will 
have  fluorescent  lighting,  ther¬ 
mostatically  controlled  heating, 
electric  fan  circulators,  burglar 
alarm  system  and  master-keyed 
locks,  among  other  features. 

Other  improvements  are  be¬ 
ing  planned  for  subsequent  or¬ 
ders,  according  to  Pat  Reynolds, 
circulation  manager,  .Vc?c  York 
Times,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  handling  the  project. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  the  plan  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the 
stands  has  met  with  widespread 
approval.  Most  recent  comment 
was  received  from  Millard  Hen- 
lein,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Avenue  of  the  Americas  As¬ 
sociation. 

•  *  * 

EARLY  PAPERS  RECALLED 
Duu'TH,  Minn. 

The  Duluth  Herald  recalled 
3,500  copies  of  its  first  press 
run  Nov.  22  to  give  its  Lake 
Superior  North  Shore  and  near¬ 
by  Cloquet  readers  news  about 
President  Kennedy’s  assassina¬ 
tion. 

The  first  press  run  started  at 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Pollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th  ,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

SAN  fRANCISCO.  2?0  Montgomery 
ATLANTA.  34  Peachtree.  N  t 
CHICAGO.  17S  W.  Jackson 
NEW  YORK,  111  John 


12:34  p.m.,  six  minutes  before 
the  news  came  from  Dallas. 

Eugene  McGuckin  Jr.,  as.so- 
ciate  publisher,  ordered  the 
first  press  run  papers  recalled 
and  replaced  with  copies  which 
carried  the  story  of  President 
Kennedy’s  death. 

Elwin  J.  Doe,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  reporte<l  that  despite  the 
recall,  all  subscril)ers  received 
their  newspaper  before  the 
dinner  hour. 

He  .said  5,000  additional  copies 
of  the  Nov.  22  Herald  were  dis¬ 
tributed  through  dealers  and 
street  .sales.  The  Herald  has  a 
circulation  of  28,000. 

«  «  * 

TELEVLSION  AIDS  SALES 

Milwaukee 

Newspapers  provide  the  detail 
and  depth  reporting  for  tele¬ 
vision  viewers  whose  appetites 
are  whetted  by  tv  reporting  of 
major  news  events,  newspaper 
executives  agreed  here  Dec.  1. 

The  views  were  expressed  by 
persons  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League. 

Martin  Wolman,  president  of 
the  league  and  business  manager 
of  Madison  Newspapers  Inc., 
said  he  felt  that  television  did 
an  “outstanding”  job  on  the 
events  in  Dallas  and  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  first  days  of  the 
news  of  President  Kennedy’s 
assassination. 

“But  people  .still  turned  to 
the  new'spapers  for  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  events,”  Mr.  Wolman 
said.  He  added  that  the  Madison 
newspapers’  sales  ran  about 
10,000  a  day  more  than  normal 
during  the  days  immediately 
after  the  assassination. 

Henry  Youmans,  publisher  of 
the  Waukesha  Daily  Freeman, 
.said  he  felt  that  television  cover¬ 
age  of  news  events  “sharpened 
the  viewer’s  appetite  for  news¬ 
paper  accounts.”  The  Freeman’s 
press  run  was  increased  15%  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  news¬ 
papers  during  that  weekend,  he 
said. 

*  *  * 

KENNEDY  EDITIONS 

A  12-page  section  reprinting 
pages  from  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  in  the  three 
days  subsequent  to  the  day  of 
President  Kennedy’s  assassina¬ 
tion  was  included  in  copies  of 


Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newsstands. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

114M  Hart  St., 

North  Hollywood,  Collf. 


the  newspaper’s  Sunday  edition 
Dec.  8. 

It  was  decided  to  include  the 
section  at  no  extra  charge  with 
copies  of  the  Sunday  edition. 
There  was  an  exceptional  ad¬ 
vance  demand  for  copies  of  the 
Sunday  Gazette  after  plans  for 
the  section  were  announced.  It 
was  e.stimated  that  the  final  net 
paid  figure  would  run  al)out  20 
percent  higher  than  normal. 

*  *  « 

More  than  18,000  copies  of  a 
16-page  composite  edition  on  the 
assassination  and  burial  of 
President  Kennedy  were  sold  by 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times. 

With  the  exception  of  its  front 
page  which  showed  headlines 
from  the  Times’  three  editions 
on  Noveml)er  22,  the  special 
edition  was  made  up  of  selected 
pages  which  appeared  in  editions 
of  the  Times  from  November 
22-29.  Cost  of  the  edition  was 
10  cents.  All  copies  had  to  be 
reserved  in  advance. 

*  «  * 

Late  reports  add  to  the  list  of 
all-time  records  set  in  circula- 

Toronto  Star’s 
Circulation  Up, 

Ad  Linage  Down 

Toronto 

An  increase  in  circulation  but 
a  decrease  in  advertising  linage 
is  reportetl  in  the  sixth  annual 
statement  of  Toronto  Star 
Limited  for  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1963.  The  report  showed 
gross  revenue  decreased  from 
$35,126,188  to  $35,058,446  for 
publication  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  Canadian  Weekly,  and 
Star  Weekly. 

Operating  costs  increased 
from  $32,312,171  to  $33,201,466, 
with  wages,  salaries  and  em¬ 
ploye  l>enefits  increased  from 
$15,134,574  to  $16,032,387.  Paper 
and  ink  costs  were  down  from 
$9,325,671  to  $9,058,981.  Other 
operating  costs  were  up  from 
$6,736,722  to  $6,968,795. 

Net  profits  were  $483,492  and 
as  a  result  no  iiarticipating 
dividend  of  $1  per  share  on 
preference  shares  is  being  paid 
this  year.  The  company  re¬ 
claimed  10,019  participating 
series  first  preference  shares,  or 
approximately  20  percent  of  the 
number  outstanding,  at  $55  each 
at  Sept.  30. 

The  report  showed  circulation 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  at 
Sept.  30  at  344,072,  up  from 
343,993  a  year  earlier.  The 
Star  Weekly,  a  national  publi¬ 
cation,  decreased  in  circulation 
from  802,110  to  780,499.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  this  loss  was 
caused  by  the  Canadian  Weekly 


tion  by  public  demand  for 
printed  information  when  Presi- 
dent  Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

The.se  include:  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  net  paid  sale*  j 
W  day  of  174,103,  against  116,- 
669  the  preceding  Friday  and  J 
141,405  when  John  Glenn  orbited  I 
the  earth,  the  previous  Tribune  I 
record,  and  the  San  Diego 
Union’s  Sunday  edition  of  226,-  1 


FARMER  PROMOTED 

Donald  W.  Farmer,  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Co.,  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent  to  vicepresident. 

Before  moving  to  the  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Co.  home  office  in  St. 
Louis  three  years  ago,  he  .served 
the  company  as  field  represen- 
tativ-e  in  the  Northwestern 
States  for  six  years.  His  present 
duties  include  supervision  of 
sales  representatives  in  the 
Ohio,  Southern  &  Mid-Atlantic, 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Midwest 
States. 

Mr.  Farmer  started  his  career 
at  the  Oregonian  in  Portland. 

which  came  into  being  in  June 
1962,  as  a  Saturday  .supplement 
in  the  daily.  Promotion  on  the 
Star  Weekly  was  also  cut  this 
year,  but  the  publication  still 
has  the  highest  circulation  of 
any  Canadian  periodical. 

The  problem  of  the  Star 
Weekly,  the  report  points  out, 
is  that  of  all  Canadian  publica¬ 
tions  faced  with  advertising 
competition  from  Canadian  edi¬ 
tions  of  foreign  publications 
(mainly  Time  and  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest),  which  have  secured  a 
large  share  of  the  advertising 
money  spent  by  Canadians  for 
periodical  advertising. 

The  advertising  linage  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  decreased 
by  3.2  percent  in  the  year.  The 
Star  Weekly’s  advertising  also 
dropped,  but  part  of  this  went 
into  the  new  Canadian  Weekly 
which  is  also  used  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  by  the  Montreal  Gazette. 
• 

Articles  About  Rome 
Eligible  for  Prizes 

Rome 

The  Rome  Press  Association 
is  inviting  participation  in  the 
fifth  City  of  Rome  International 
Press  Competition.  Prizes  for 
articles  or  pictures  interpreting 
Rome,  its  history  and  its  cul¬ 
ture,  amount  to  2.5  million  lire. 
There  are  also  silver  tags  to  be 
awarded  to  the  winning  Italian 
and  foreign  journalist. 

Articles  and  pictures  that 
have  been  published  in  daily 
papers  in  1963  will  be  considered 
if  submitted  by  Jan.  31,  1964, 
to  the  Rome  Press  Association, 
Palazzo  Marignoli,  Via  del 
Corso,  Rome,  Italy. 
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«  Brooklyn  Eagle  Assets, 
S  All  Except  Name,  Sold 
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Withheld  from  bids  when 
equipment  and  fixtures  of  the 
bankrupt  Brooklyn  Eagle  were 
auctioned  last  week,  the  name  of 
this  newspaper,  founded  in  1841, 
is  again  l>eing  offered  for  sale  in 
private  negotiations. 

“Any  substantial  offer  will  be 
brought  before  the  bankruptcy 
court,”  Jacob  Frummer,  attor¬ 
ney  for  Maurice  Brill,  trustee, 
said.  Mr.  Frummer’s  office  is  at 
66  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Frummer  characterized  as 
"sub.^tantial”  the  $10,000  which 
Robert  W.  Farrell  paid  for  the 
name  prior  to  reviving  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Eagle  Oct.  15,  1962. 
The  paper  suspended  last  June 
when  drivers  went  on  strike. 
The  original  Brooklyn  Eagle 
went  out  of  business  in  1955 
after  a  guild  strike. 

An  adjourned  hearing  for  ex¬ 
amination  of  Dominick  Mai- 
mone,  the  Eagle’s  president,  has 
been  set  for  Jan.  2.  Mr.  Maimone 
has  yet  to  submit  financial 
schedules. 

Approximately  $50,000  was 
realized  at  the  sale  conducted 
by  George  Rosenberg.  Prior  to 
the  .sale  Mr.  Farrell  estimated 
the  items  cost  $150,000.  Rosen¬ 
thal  &  Rosenthal  Inc.,  and  Dom- 
merich  &  Co.,  both  New  York 
factors,  hold  mortgages  aggre- 
irating  $90,000  on  the  equipment. 
The  government  has  a  tax  lien 
of  $10,000. 

The  highest  single  price  was 
$3,500,  which  Cheshire  bid  for 
its  $11,000  Model  C  mailing  ma¬ 
chine.  A  $2500  Model  M.  Bur¬ 
roughs  adding  machine  went  for 
$400  and  a  $3,000  F-1000  Bur¬ 
roughs  for  $1300.  An  IBM  time 
clock  brought  $102.50;  an  under¬ 
wood  electric  typewriter,  $62.50, 
and  a  Thermofax  copy  machine, 
$70. 

Bought  for  $5  was  a  bronze 
bust  of  a  woman  with  the 
legend :  Emma  Bullet,  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Eagle,  1882- 
1911. 

Withheld  from  the  sale  was  a 
memorial  plaque  bearing  names 
of  Eagle  employes  who  served 
in  World  War  II,  and  a  large 
metal  eagle  with  spread  wings 
that  once  adorned  the  outside  of 
the  plant.  Mr.  Farrell  said  he 
expected  to  give  the  latter  to  a 
museum. 

The  Eagle’s  bankruptcy  pro- 
cedings  will  be  complicated,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Frummer,  by 
the  petition  in  bankruptcy  filed 
by  Five  Star  Publications  of 
Lynbrook,  L.  I.  This  company 
was  started  by  the  late  Philip 
Enciso,  who  planned  to  estab¬ 


lish  the  Long  Island  Times  as  a 
daily  tabloid. 

Mr.  Enciso  joined  Mr.  Far¬ 
rell  in  financing  the  Eagle.  He 
died  May  10,  1963.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  president  of  the  Eagle 
by  Mr.  Maimone,  who  had 
served  as  his  accountant. 

• 

New  ‘Sharing’ 
Report  Given 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

The  success  of  a  fourth  mis¬ 
sion  to  Latin  America  under  the 
sponsorship  of  James  S.  Copley, 
chairman.  The  Copley  Press,  is 
told  in  a  newly-released  report. 

This  records  the  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  extended  the  Valparaiso 
(Chile)  La  Union  in  a  sharing 
of  newspaper  understanding, 
knowledge  and  talent  through  a 
trip  by  Howard  B.  Taylor  of 
the  Copley  organization. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  in  Mexico  City 
assisting  in  modernizing  El 
Diario  de  la  Tarde,  Novedades 
and  the  English-language  News 
there.  His  first  such  assignment 
was  to  Manila. 

Alfredo  Silva-Carvallo,  direc¬ 
tor  of  La  Union,  reported  the 
program  of  technical  assistance 
taught  great  lessons  in  journal¬ 
ism  “and  has  given  all  our  peo¬ 
ple  a  new  spirit  that  undoubted¬ 
ly  will  give  us  new  strength  in 
perfecting  La  Union.” 

Earlier  Latin  American  mis¬ 
sions  were  to  San  Salvador,  El 
Salvador;  Santiago,  Chile  and 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

• 

41  Visit  Hotel 

Bedford,  Pa. 

Forty-one  members  of  the 
Southeast  Chapter,  Society  of 
American  Travel  Writers,  were 
the  guests  last  weekend  of  L. 
Gardner  Moore,  president  of  the 
Bedford  Springs  Hotel  here. 
Heading  the  party  were, Michael 
Frome,  international  president 
of  SATW,  and  Don  Callander, 
of  Washington,  chapter  presi¬ 
dent. 

Promoter  Named 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

James  W.  Leahy  has  been' 
appointed  promotions  manager 
of  the  Evening  News  here. 
Starting  with  the  Staten  Island 
Advance  in  1955,  Mr.  Leahy  has 
worked  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  both  newspapers 
and  the  national  and  promotions 
departments  of  the  Evening 
News.  He  came  here  three  years 
ago. 
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IN  NOVEMBER... 

The  Journal-American  was 

UP,H  CIKUlATIOm 


•  Journal-American  Sunday 
circulation  was  UP  194,000 

•  Journal-American  weekday 
circulation  was  UP  67,000 

UPm  ADVERTISING! 

•  The  Journal-American 
was  the  only  New  York 
standard-size  newspaper 
to  gain  both  weekday 
and  Sunday  in 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

AND 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
TODAY'S 

_ York 

Jou  r  n^^^fherican 

IS 

Circulation  comparisons  are  with  Publisher’s 
Statement  for  6  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1963. 
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SYNDICATES 


Alsop  Column  Now 
Has  New  Distributor 

Bv  Rav  ErM'in 


The  political  analysis  columns 
of  Joseph  Alsop  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  more  than  200  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Los  Anf^eles 
Times  Syndicate,  beginning  Dec. 
30.  The  column  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  in  the  past. 

Three  Alsop  columns  a  week 
are  supplied  by  air  mail,  in 
manuscript  form  or  on  TTS 
tape. 

Globe  Trotter 

Joseph  Alsop,  who  hops 
around  the  globe  with  the  ease 
of  a  commuter  catching  the  8:07, 
provides  a  sharp  focus  on  na- 


Joseph  Altop 


tional  and  international  affairs. 
The  astute  journalist  for  12 
years  was  teamed  with  his 
brother,  Stewart,  in  turning  out 
a  syndicated  column.  For  the 
last  five  years,  Joseph  Alsop  has 
handled  the  feature  alone.  The 
columnist  is  credited  with  in¬ 
satiable  curiosity  and  with 
forcefulness  accompanied  by 
moderation. 

The  Joseph  Alsop  column  ap¬ 
pears  in  28  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  over  the  U.S. 

Editorial  Page  Line-up 

Rex  Barley,  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
issued  the  most  ambitious  pro¬ 
motion  brochure  in  the  history 
of  the  syndicate.  Printed  in  red, 
white  and  blue,  and  with  stars 
on  the  cover,  it  is  headed:  “Our 
editorial  page  candidates  for 
election  year  1964.”  The  inside 
of  the  cover  proclaims:  “An  edi¬ 
torial  page  line-up,  second  to 
none  for  variety,  balance  and 


.solid  opinion,  is  now  available 
from  one  source.” 

Individual  broadsides  in  the 
brochure  are  devoted  to  Mr. 
Alsop,  Senator  Barry'  Gold- 
water’s  column  (more  than  150 
newspapers),  the  Louis  Harris 
.survey  (staff  of  5,000  survey¬ 
ors),  Robert  M.  Hutchens’  col¬ 
umn  (more  than  50  news¬ 
papers),  Frank  Interlandi’s  “Be- 
low'  Olyunpus”  editorial  page 
panel,  Walter  Lippmann’s  col¬ 
umn  (more  than  250  newspapers 
in  the  U.S.  and  45  foreign  coun¬ 
tries),  Bruce  Russell,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  of  the  Lo8  Angeles  Times 
for  30  years  (more  than  100 
newspapers),  Morrie  Ryskind, 
satirical  columnist,  whose  musi¬ 
cal,  “Of  Thee  I  sing,”  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize. 


syndicate 

Sentences 

“For  TB  Patients:  How  to 
Plan  a  Brighter  Future”  is  the 
title  of  a  new  booklet  by  Ann 
Landers,  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate  human  relations  col¬ 
umnist  in  556  newspapers,  for 
distribution  without  charge  by 
TB  associations.  Miss  Landers 
is  national  honorary  chairman 
of  the  1963  Christmas  Seal 
drive,  the  first  newspaperwoman 
to  head  the  drive.  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy'  held  the  post  in  1962. 

“Mary  Worth”  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  book  form  for  the  first 
time.  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate  announced.  Distrib¬ 
uted  by  Dell  Publishing  Co., 
the  paperback  (40c)  book  car¬ 
ries  reprints  of  three  episodes 
of  the  romantic  strip,  which  now 
appears  in  more  than  300  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  in  pocket  format 
with  a  four-color  cover  desigrned 
by  artist  Ken  Ernst.  The  author, 
Allen  Saunders,  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council  and  artist  Ernst  is  rated 
as  a  dean  among  story  strip 
illustrators. 

Bil  Keane,  who  draws  “Chan¬ 
nel  Chuckles”  and  “Family 
Circus”  for  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  often  carica¬ 
tures  his  colleagfues  in  his  car¬ 
toons.  For  example,  “Family 


NAVAJO  CHILDREN  AIDED — Dr.  Grace  Langdon  and  Dr.  Irving  W. 
Stout,  co-authors  of  the  King  Features  Syndicate  daily  column  on  child 
development,  “Today's  Children,"  are  presented  with  the  annual  Chil¬ 
dren's  Service  Award  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  by  A. 
C.  Gilbert  Jr.  (center),  president  of  the  association,  in  ceremonies  at 
New  York  City's  Hotel  Biltmore.  The  awards  were  given  in  recognition 
of  the  value  of  a  four-year  study  by  the  KFS  columnists  in  the  use  of 
toys  to  aid  the  teaching  of  English  to  Navajo  Indian  children. 


Circus”  on  Dec.  15  showed 
“Henry”  (King  Features)  peep¬ 
ing  out  of  the  pocket  of  fellow 
cartoonist  John  Liney,  who 
taught  Bil  comic  art  at  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia. 

Marion  Ladewig,  co-author  of 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate’s 
“Bowling  Tips”  feature,  rolled 
her  way  to  new  kegling  honors 
when  she  won  the  World’s  Invi¬ 
tational  bowling  tournament  in 
Chicago  Dec.  2.  The  unsinkable 
Mrs.  Ladewig  toppled  a  field  of 
15  of  the  country’s  best  feminine 
bowlers  to  win  the  Invitational 
for  the  fourth  time  in  her 
career. 

The  French-language  comic 
strip,  “Canadiens,”  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  in  an  overwhelmingly  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  metropolitan  area, 
is  winning  much  approval,  edi¬ 
tors  report.  The  French-lan¬ 
guage  strips  ai'e  being  used  in 
many  schools  and  deal  with 
events  in  early  Canadian  his¬ 
tory. 

Elmer  Roessner,  who  writes 
a  daily  column,  “Business  To¬ 
day,”  in  addition  to  serving  as 
editor  of  the  Bell-McClure  Syn¬ 
dicate,  caused  a  stir  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  a  proposal  that  air¬ 
lines  be  required  to  carry 
$100,000  insurance  on  each  pas¬ 
senger.  He  pointed  out  that 
many  passengers  do  not  buy 
insurance  because  they  arrive 
late,  because  they  haven’t 
change,  because  they  can’t  afford 
it,  or  because  they  are  super¬ 
stitious.  Compulsory  insurance 
would  cost  airlines  little  under 


group  rates,  Mr.  Roessner 
pointed  out.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
(D.-Calif.)  and  other  members 
of  Congress,  the  Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Board  has  ordered  a  study 
of  the  proposition. 

The  Cigar  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  at  a  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City,  named  Earl  Wilson,  Hall 
Syndicate’s  Broadway  columnist, , 
as  “Cigar  Man  of  the  Year.” 
The  last  columnist  to  be  so 
honored  was  Art  Buchwald* 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndicate^ 
humor  columnist. 

Speaking  of  Buchwald,  he  re¬ 
viewed  his  own  book,  “I  Chosef 
Capitol  Punishment”  (World- 
Publishing  Co.)  under  the  head-e 
line:  “Obscure  Author  Receiveij: 
Raves  From  Unknown  Critic.”"' 
He  wrote  it’s  “the  best  book  toi_ 
be  published  this  year”  and^' 
further  described  his  collectiom 
of  columns  as  “a  thriller,”  “a 
farce,”  “a  burning,  passionate 
love  story,  capturing  on  paper 
the  drama,  the  mystery,  the 
heartbreak  that  is  Washin^on.” 

Jerry  Robinson,  prize-winning 
creator  of  an  unusual  “still  life” 
cartoon  panel  in  which  only 
inanimate  objects  appear  and 
do  the  talking,  got  an  idea  for 
a  panel  recently  while  he  was 
on  jury  duty.  He  had  a  gavel 
ask:  “Do  you  swear  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God?”  A  witness  chair  re¬ 
plied:  “Look,  if  I  knew  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and 


{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Underground  Erupts 
South  of  the  Border 


(Ward  Cannel  is  a  roving  cor¬ 
respondent-photographer  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa^ 
tion.  His  “Cannel  At  Large” 
column  is  as  likely  to  be  filed 
from  Altoon  as  from  Zanzibar, 
depending  on  what’s  breaking 
where.) 

By  Ward  (Cannel 

Caracas,  Venezuela 

In  retrospect,  of  course,  it 
comes  off  like  a  production  of 
the  Footlights  Club.  But  at  the 
time,  with  pre-election  Vene¬ 
zuela  filled  by  gunfire,  explosions 
and  kidnaping,  it  all  seemed 
perfectly  natural. 

Out  of  the  faceless  crowd 
going  home  to  lunch  and  siesta, 
an  old  man  fell  into  step  and, 
looking  straight  ahead,  recited 
in  a  toneless  Spanish: 

“American  reporter.  If  you 
want  to  meet  the  terrorists,  go 
at  3  o’clock  to  the  museum. 
Wear  a  raincoat.  Smoke  a  pipe. 
Tell  nobody.” 

Underground  Everj’M'here 

Then  he  melted  back  into  the 
crowd,  leaving  behind  him  the 
subtle  certainty  that  the  anti- 
government  underground  was 
everywhere,  knew  everything, 
could  do  anything. 

For  a  correspondent  in  the 
Caribbean  shooting  season,  there 
was  also  a  measure  of  longing 
in  the  encounter.  Would  that  it 
were  as  easy  to  find  the  secret 
door  to  subversion  in  the  other 
tinderboxes  of  this  incendiary 
sea. 

But  it  is  the  relentless  chal- 
lengre  of  Caribbean  coverage  that 
one’s  sources  in  the  underground 
do  not  stay  fresh  for  too  long 
under  the  hot  tropical  sun. 

Last  year’s  outlaw  champion 
of  the  oppressed  is  this  year’s 
dictator  and  won’t  see  you.  Last 
year’s  dictator  is  dead  or  in 
Spain  or  both. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  stroke 
of  luck  when  last  year’s  presi¬ 
dent — to  cite  Juan  Bosch  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  —  becomes 
this  year’s  leader  of  the  under¬ 
ground.  But  to  find  him  requires 
a  journey  into  the  mountains  of 
Puerto  Rico.  And  when  you  find 
him,  the  only  thing  you  learn  is: 

“I  really  don’t  know  what’s 
going  on  over  there.  I’ve  been 
in  exile  for  three  months,  you 
know.” 

Dominicans  still  loyal  to 
Bosch’s  PRD  party  and  opposed 
to  the  military  coup  and  trium¬ 
virate  that  have  replaced  him 
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hardly  qualify  for  the  title  of 
underground.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  alwut  60,000  of  them. 
In  the  second  place  most  of  them 
are  disappointed  in  Bosch  for 
having  been  ousted.  And  in  the 
third  place,  nobody  .stops  them 
from  holding  rallies  and  demon- 
•strations. 

The  prerequisite  for  a  suit¬ 
able,  new.sworthy  Caribbean 
underground  is  a  stern  and  puni¬ 
tive  tyranny.  But  that  last  year’s 
dictator  remains  this  year’s 
dictator  is,  unfortunately,  no 
guarantee  that  the  prediction 
will  be  fulfilled. 

Anti-Caslro  Croups 

The  anti-Castro  underground 
is  tediously  available  to  re¬ 
porters  day  and  night  in  New 
York,  Miami,  San  Juan,  Mexico 
City  and  (by  appointment  only) 
Caracas.  But,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  only  authoritative  sources 
for  the  effort  are  to  be  found  in 
Washington. 

Similarly,  the  underground 
pledged  to  oust  Haiti’s  Papa 
Doc — Dr.  Francois  Duvalier — 
must  be  reported  from  Marti¬ 
nique,  Paris,  Guadaloupe  and 
(only  a  mild  shock,  as  I  recall) 
from  Leopoldville,  Republique 
du  Congo. 

It  is  certainly  unwise  for  a 
sensible  reporter  to  look  for  that 
secret  door  in  Port-au-Prince. 
Not  for  his  own  safety  but  for 
that  of  the  people  he  questions. 
The  security  ministry  points 
with  pride  to  the  country’s  clean 
but  empty  jails. 

And  anyway,  the  real  anti¬ 
government  organization  of 
Haiti  festers  inside  the  presi¬ 
dential  palace  —  directed,  of 
course,  by  Papa  Doc  himself 
with  devilishly  clever  sugges¬ 
tions  and  constant  repression. 

A  sign  at  the  stairway  in  the 
palace,  for  example,  is  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  to  the  hundreds 
of  heavily  armed  soldiers  who 
patrol  the  grounds  that  ‘No 
member  of  the  armed  forces  is 
permitted  inside  the  president’s 
office  with  any  kind  of  weapon.” 

To  test  for  the  angry  wounds, 
I  asked  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  press  office  (in  my 
blandest  voice) :  “Is  it  correct 
to  call  Haiti  a  Caribbean  coun¬ 
try?” 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said,  looking 
anything  but  sorry,  “but  you’ll 
have  to  put  that  question  in 
writing  to  the  president.” 

When  the  axe  falls  in  Haiti,  it 
will  come  down  quickly  and 


ANIMAL  AWARD— Ann  Cottrell 
Free,  Washington  contributor  to 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  on  animal  welfare  topics, 
was  awarded  the  1963  Albert 
Schweitzer  Medal  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Institute  in  recognition 
of  her  NANA  series  titled  "Don't 
We  Owe  Them  More?"  and  her 
children's  book  "Forever  The  Wild 
Mare"  (Dodd,  Mead).  Her  six 
articles  were  on  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  to  end  needless  suffering  by 
laboratory  animals.  Mrs.  Free  is 
the  wife  of  James  Free,  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  correspondent. 


silently  with  no  time  for  a 
bulletin,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
first  lead. 


13  Parties 

In  Venezuela,  of  course,  none 
of  the  prerequisites  for  a  bona 
fide  underground  apply.  Five 
years  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  under  President  Romulo 
Betancourt  have  turned  what 
might  have  been  subversion  into 
13  political  parties,  each  with 
an  executive  committee,  a  plat¬ 
form,  a  song  and  a  slogan  or 
two. 

The  bomb-throwing,  fire-set¬ 
ting,  machine-gunning,  kidnap¬ 
ing  underground  isn’t  political 
at  all.  It  wants  only  to  create 
disorder  and  lawlessness,  hoping 
for  a  military  coup  and  dictator- 
.ship  to  rise  in  answer — the 
proper  setting  in  which  to  lead 
a  popular  subversive  movement. 

And  so  it  is  just  what  you’d 
expect:  press  agentry  in  the 
heavy  tradition,  using  dirty  old 
men  and  ancient  movde  tricks 
and  secret  signs  to  call  a  press 
conference. 

Three  o’clock  at  the  museum 
was,  consequently,  something 
less  than  magnificent,  filled  with 
dull-eyed  teenagers  in  raincoats 
passing  by  and  whispering  news 
tips  on  upcoming  robberies  and 
bombings — the  usual  technique 
to  make  a  public  howl  the  cry 
for  the  client’s  product. 

And  not  even  exclusive.  They 
phone  the  newspapers  and  wire 
services  and  radio  stations  with 


the  same  leads.  That  tliey  puij 
most  of  it  off  is  no  disc  redit  to 
the  constitutional  government 
That  better  than  90  percent  of 
the  electorate  went  to  the  polls 
on  election  day  despite  them  is 
the  real  story  of  their  press 
agentry. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  surprise 
several  days  later  when  an  offi- 
cial  in  the  ministry  of  interior 
stopped  me  in  the  hall  to  ask 
whether  I  had  learned  anj-thing 
of  value  at  the  museum. 

With  the  dawn  of  constitu¬ 
tionality  in  the  Caribbean,  the 
underground  is  wonderfully 
easy  to  find.  It  stands  just  be¬ 
hind,  and  to  the  right,  of  visit¬ 
ing  correspondents  at  deadline 
time. 


Robinson 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


nothing  but  the  truth,  I  would 
be  God.” 

Many  lawyers  liked  that  par¬ 
ticular  “still  life”  so  much  they 
wrote  to  the  cartoonist  for 
copies. 

Jerry  Robinson,  who  studied 
journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  now  first  vicepresident 
of  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety.  He  illustrated  30  books 
and  wrote  some  of  them,  too. 
His  color  photography  has  won  i 
him  a  one-man  show.  For  nine  * 
years,  he  was  on  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Visual  Arts  and 
he  has  toured  Europe,  Africa 
and  the  Far  East  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Jerry’s  able  “still  life”  edi¬ 
torial  staff  consists  of  daughter 
Kristin,  14,  son  Jens,  2,  and 
wife  Gro  Bagn  Robinson,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  for  Aftenposten, 
Oslo,  and  curator  of  cultural 
history  for  the  Brooklyn  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Museum. 

One  “still  life”  had  a  snap- 
brim  hat  with  a  press  card  in 
the  hatband  ask:  “Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,  is  it  true  there  has  been 
managed  news,  suppressed  news, 
and  news  leaks?”  A  black  hom- 
berg  replied:  “Absolutely  not 
.  .  .  and  you  can  attribute  that 
statement  to  an  unidentified, 
unofficial  source  close  to  the 
administration  that  declined  to 
be  quoted.” 

The  Chicagro  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  distributes 
“still  life.” 
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J>Eiirollnient  Up 

Athens,  Ga.' 
Enrollment  in  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Georgia,  for  the 
1963  fall  quai’ter  is  432  as  com¬ 
pared  with  381  last  year. 
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Group  Sells 
2  to  Combine 
2  in  Britain 

London 

In  the  transaction  which  j?ave 
him  a  monopoly  in  Edinburgh 
recently,  Roy  Thomson  disposed 
of  his  newspaper  interest  in 
Sheffield. 

This  is  how  the  deal  went: 

The  Thomson  Organization 
bought  from  its  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Thomson  Scottish  Asso¬ 
ciates,  the  capital  and  assets  of 
the  Scotsman  Publications,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Scotsman,  the 
Ediiiburfjh  Evening  Dispatch 
and  the  Viewer. 

The  Thomson  Organization 
then  acquired  from  the  United 
Newspaper  Group  the  title  and 
certain  assets  of  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  News.  (E&P,  Nov.  23). 

The  United  Newspapers 
Group  acquired  from  the  Thom¬ 
son  Organization  the  title  and 
certain  assets  of  the  Sheffield 
Telegraph  and  the  Star. 

Mr.  Thomson,  the  Canadian- 
born  publisher  who  has  interests 
in  100  newspapers  on  three  con¬ 
tinents,  put  together  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Dispatch  (51,896)  and 


the  Edinburgh  Evening  Nows 
(152,583),  creating  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Evening  News  and  Dis- 
jHitch.  This  move  left  London 
and  Glasgow  as  the  only  British 
Isle  cities  with  two  evening 
newspapers. 

Provincial  Newspapers  Ltd.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  News- 
pai»ers,  took  over  from  Thomson 
Newspa])ers  Ltd.  the  Star  (207,- 
590  evening)  and  the  Sheffield 
Telegraph  (82,270  morning). 
Earlier,  the  Provincial  group 
disposed  of  its  49%  interest  in 
the  newspapers  at  Hull. 

• 

Page  oil  Satunlay 
Given  lo  Students 

Cl£VELAND 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Greater  Cleveland 
high  schools  to  produce  a  series 
of  Saturday  pages.  Hervey  Mc¬ 
Millan  of  the  Sunday  copy  desk 
supervises  the  high  .school  jour¬ 
nalists’  work.  He  visited  schools 
to  spread  the  word  that  the 
Plain  Dealer  was  turning  over 
a  full  page  to  student  editors 
every  Saturday.  This  replaces 
the  Young  Ohioans  Page. 

In  another  move,  the  paper 
has  begun  a  weekly  feature. 
Scholastic  Sports  Special,  a 
page  on  Thursday  devoted  to 
high  school  games.  Hal  Lebovitz 
of  the  sports  department  sug¬ 
gested  it. 


Thomson  Buys 
Indiana  Paper 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

The  New  .Albany  Tribune 
(evening  except  Saturday)  and 
its  Sunday  edition,  the  Ledger 
&  Tribune,  will  join  the  Thom- 
.son  group  of  newspapers  on 
Jan.  3. 

The  .sale  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  11,000- 
circulation  newspaper,  to  Thom- 
.son  Newspapers  Inc.  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Perry  V. 
Stewart,  publisher. 

Mrs.  Peter  Fleischmann  has 
l)een  president  of  the  Tribune 
Co.  Inc.  Mr.  Stewart  came  here 
five  years  ago  from  Pekin,  Ill. 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  of  Canada,  said  no 
changes  in  Tribune  personnel 
were  contemplated.  The  Thom¬ 
son  organization  owns  six  other 
dailies  in  the  United  States. 

• 

Kenya  News  Agency 

Kenya  is  starting  out  in  its 
newly- won  independence  with  an 
official  news  agency  staffed  by 
African  journalists  trained  in 
Moscow  and  Prague.  Equipment 
is  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
Communist-trained  technicians 
are  in  charge. 


Ghost  of  IS.Y.  Standartl 
Still  Gets  ^Releases* 

Publicists  continue  to  .seek 
publicity  in  the  New  York 
Standard,  a  stop-gap  daily  that 
went  out  of  business  a  few  days 
l)efore  the  New  York  newspaper 
strike  ended  March  31. 

Leonard  E.  B.  Andrews,  vice- 
president  of  Uni-Serv  Corp., 
said  he  l  eceives  nearly  100  news 
releases  a  week,  despite  efforts 
to  be  cut  off  the  mailing  lists. 
Mr.  Andrews  said  the  paper 
received  30  hand-outs  the  day  it 
started,  Jan.  2,  1963.  The  mail 
grew  to  at  least  two  bags  a  day. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  he  is  still 
hopeful  of  reviving  the  Stand¬ 
ard  as  a  weekly  but  he  is  not 
hiring  people. 

“The  editorial  iK>licy,  if  any,” 
he  said,  “will  be  family  oriented. 
We  don’t  need  press  releases.” 

• 

Moore  in  Marketing 

Announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Robert  L.  Moore  as 
executive  vicepresident  has  been 
made  by  Ralph  Head  &  Affili¬ 
ates,  Ltd.,  marketing  planners. 
Mr.  Moore  served  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  for  12 
years.  His  experience  also  in¬ 
cludes  five  years  with  the  A.  C. 
Nielsen  Company,  and  as  an 
account  and  marketing  research 
executive  with  BBDO. 


“HOW  SANDY  WINS  CHILD  READERS  &  COMDATS  TV” 
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Nearly  2,000,000  (mostly  newspaper  readers)  die  each  year!  SANDY  is  the  best  comic 
to  “recruit”  new  child  readers  to  replace  them  &  combat  TV.  Here’s  why: 

(1)  SANDY  is  a  “visual”,  not  a  “verbal”,  dialogue  comic.  Tots  enjoy  it! 

(2)  Grade  schoolers  dislike  “lovey-dovey”  comics.  Those  appeal  at  age  16. 

(3)  Children  want  CONTINUED  plots!  (That’s  why  Comic  Books  sell  in  millions). 

(4)  Children  prefer  brief  “balloons”.  SANDY  restores  comics  to  CHILDREN! 
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Editorialist  Dies  Obituary 


Before  Receiving 
News  of  Award 

The  Citizens  Budget  Commis¬ 
sion  will  present  its  bronze 
medal  for  public  ser\nce  to  the 
New  York  Journal  American  on 
Jan.  9. 

A  special  citation  was  voted 
to  Arthur  H.  McClure  as  the 
author  of  the  editorials  in  the 
J-A  which  increased  public  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  city’s  fiscal 
affairs.  The  judges  of  the  com¬ 
petition  learned  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  death  a  few  hours  after 
their  decision  had  been  reached, 
Dec.  6. 

Another  posthumous  award 
was  voted  to  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror  for  a  series  of  articles  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  waste  in 
administration  of  the  city’s  wel¬ 
fare  program.  Three  writers  of 
the  articles  —  Harry  Singer, 
Robert  C.  Jones  and  Harry  Alt¬ 
shuler  —  were  mentioned  in  the 
citation. 

The  late  Leo  Egan,  New  York 
Times  political  writer  for  many 
years,  was  given  a  scroll  com¬ 
memorating  his  work. 

Station  WNBC-tv  was  cited 
for  a  series  depicting  the  role 
of  the  City  Comptroller. 

• 

Obituary 

Herbert  William  Reeder,  77, 
retired  radio  editor,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun;  recently. 

*  «  * 

Martin  Forman,  58,  former 
city  editor  of  Newsday,  Garden 
City,  L.  I.;  Nov.  30. 

«  «  * 

Donald  G.  Johnston,  55,  27- 
year  veteran  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  with  the  Minneapolis 
Times,  R.  L.  Polk  Co.,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal  and  Costa  Mesa 
(Calif.)  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot;  Dec.  1. 

*  *  « 

Samuel  B.  Hill,  63,  manager 
of  travel  and  resort  advertising 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
Dec.  2. 

«  «  « 

Charles  J.  Parker,  63,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  and  state  news 
bureau  manager  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer; 
Dec.  5. 

*  *  * 

James  Lee  Nichell,  53,  for¬ 
mer  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
photogrrapher;  Dec.  2. 

*  *  * 

Carl  K.  Stuart,  73,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times;  Dec.  6. 


Frederick  R.  Barkley,  71, 

former  editor  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 

burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  the  New 
York  Times;  Nov.  14. 

«  *  * 

William  R.  Brown,  80,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Stacyville 
(la.)  Monitor  for  43  years  be¬ 
fore  he  retired  in  1959 ;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Allen  McGowan,  72,  former 
executive  secretary  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Editorial  Association  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Apple- 
ton  (Minn.)  Press;  recently. 

«  *  * 

Charles  A.  (Dick)  Ander¬ 
son,  65,  sports  editor  for  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press;  Nov. 
27. 

«  «  « 

Chester  R.  Hope,  82,  former 
associate  editor  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate;  Nov.  27. 

«  «  « 

Sutton  Christian,  60,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel. 

*  *  « 

James  Phillip  O’Neil,  71, 
who  retired  Dec.  1,  after  40 
years  with  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  as  news  editor  and  head 
of  the  copy  desk;  Dec.  8. 

*  *  * 

Morris  Shorr,  54,  circulation 
manager  for  the  Woonsocket 
(R.I.)  Call  for  26  years;  Dec.  9. 

■o  *  * 

Bill  Cunningham,  60,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Colianbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen  and  Journal; 
Dec.  13. 

*  *  « 

George  H.  Loving,  56,  gren- 
eral  manager  of  the  DuPont 
Company’s  photo  products  de¬ 
partment  ;  Dec.  8  in  plane  crash 
at  Elkton,  Md. 

*  *  * 

Robert  K.  Walters,  29,  en¬ 
tertainment  editor  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian;  Nov.  15. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  W.  Peterson,  69,  re¬ 
tired  church  and  auto  editor, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal;  Dec. 
3. 

*  «  « 

Christian  M.  Clausen,  49, 
former  reporter  for  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  a  science  writer 
at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology;  Dec.  10. 

*  *  * 

Frank  C.  Allen,  57,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  States-Item  and  treasurer 
of  the  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.;  Dec.  10. 

m  *  m 

Jack  Gould,  58,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  for  29  years;  Dec. 

1. 


Fred  Myers  Dead 

Washington 

Fred  Myers,  59,  who  began 
his  career  as  a  reporter  on  mid- 
western  newspapers,  died  here 
Dec.  1  following  a  heart  attack. 
In  recent  years  he  had  been 
vicepresident  and  education  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Humane  Society  of 
the  United  States,  which  he 
helped  to  organize  in  1954. 
Early  in  his  career  he  worked 
for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the 
United  Press  in  Detroit,  the 
New  York  Mirror,  and  the  Guild 
Reporter. 

• 

Plane  Crash  Victim 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Commander  K.  E.  Grant,  47, 
reporter  with  the  Vancouver 
Sun,  1937  to  1940,  was  one  of 
the  118  victims  of  the  TCA 
plane  disaster  at  Montreal  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

WiLUAM  E.  Zimmerman,  44, 
a  Washingfton  news  editor  of 
United  Press  International  for 
the  past  20  years;  Dec.  9. 

«  *  ♦ 

W.  Ray  Loomis,  79,  former 
night  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe  Democrat;  Dec.  10. 

«  *  * 

Edwin  Richard  Hawkins,  63, 
former  sports  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution;  Dec. 
10. 

• 

Oregon  Agriculture 
Articles  Are  Cited 

Portland,  Ore. 

Joe  Bianco,  agriculture  editor 
of  The  Oregonian,  was  named 
“Newspaper  Farm  Editor  of  the 
Year”  in  a  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Newspaper  Farm  Editors’ 
Association  and  the  National 
Plant  Food  Institute. 

His  two-part  winning  entry 
included  stories  on  land  frauds 
in  Oregon.  The  articles  prompted 
the  state  legislature  to  pass  a 
bill  compelling  land  developers 
to  properly  identify  their  sub¬ 
divisions. 

The  other  part  of  the  entry 
was  a  series  projecting  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  ag^riculture  in  Oregon. 

• 

JFK  Memorial  Item 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Orders  for  copies  of  a  memo¬ 
rial  drawing  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  by  Frank  Lanning 
of  the  Journal-Bulletin  staff 
were  expected  to  exceed  30,000 
as  demand  continued  heavj'  this 
week.  The  initial  printing  of 
8,300  copies  to  be  sold  at  10c 
each  (15c  by  mail)  was  ex¬ 
hausted  in  three  hours.  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  Rhode  Island 
Democrat,  purchased  10  copies 
for  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 


Vancouver  Sun 
Raises  Income 
By  10%  in  Year 

* 

Vancouver.  B.  C. 

Sun  Publishing  Company  in¬ 
creased  its  net  operating  income 
by  10  percent  to  $577,925  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Aug.  3, 
according  to  Donald  Cromie, 
president  and  publisher.  The  net 
operating  income  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  was  $523,201. 

The  immediate  past  fiscal 
year’s  net  income  was  $823,255, 
compared  with  $2,187,851  for  the 
previous  year,  but  this  included  ' 
a  profit  of  $1,645,688  on  .sale  of 
the  Garden  Grove  News  in 
California. 

Profits  on  sales  of  securities 
and  assets  this  year  totalled 
$245,330  compared  with  $1,664,- 
650  in  1962. 

Average  circulation  for  the 
Sun  in  August  was  231,166 
daily,  a  3%  gain  over  a  year 
ago.  The  Sun’s  daily  circulation 
has  risen  to  235,960,  which 
makes  it  the  third  largest  metro¬ 
politan  daily  in  Canada. 

There  was  a  slight  drop  in 
advertising  linage  during  the 
year  but  revenue  increased  by 
$75,000  due  to  rate  increases 
put  into  effect  last  January.  i 

Equity  of  Sun  Publishing  in  | 
Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  after  pro¬ 
viding  for  dividends  and  deben¬ 
ture  interest,  increased  by  ap¬ 
proximately  $450,000  this  year 
and  by  about  $2.7  million  since 
formation  of  the  company  fol¬ 
lowing  the  1957  agreement 
between  the  Sun  and  the 
Province  for  joint  mechanical 
handling,  etc. 

Excluding  Pacific  Press  earn¬ 
ings,  share  earnings  were  $1.10. 
Book  value  per  share  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  was  $16.28  for  Sun 
Publishing  earnings  alone  and 
when  the  estimated  share  of 
Pacific  Press  equity  is  added 
this  comes  to  $19.88. 

• 

Booklet  on  Cancer 

Hartford,  Conn. 

A  booklet  designed  to  give  the 
public  up-to-date  information 
about  cancer  has  been  published 
by  the  Hartford  Courant.  More 
than  2,500  copies  of  the  leaflet, 
prepared  by  Health  Editor 
Thomas  Walsh,  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed. 


A  Correction 

The  Richwood  (W.  Va.)  West 
Virginia  Hillbilly  was  incorrect¬ 
ly  identified  as  the  Richmond 
(W.  Va.)  West  Virginia  Hill¬ 
billy  in  E&P,  Dec.  7,  page  44. 
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LTV*s  the  name 


All  divisions*  of  Ung-Temco-Vought  now  share  the  corporate 
name,  making  it  clear  that  they  are  backed  by  the  strength 
and  experience  of  the  entire  LTV  complex.  This  versatile 
group  includes  . . . 

LTV  ALTEC  DIVISION  •  LTV  ASTRONAUTICS  DIVISION  •  LTV 
CONTINENTAL  ELECTRONICS  DIVISION  •  LTV  LING 
ELECTRONICS  DIVISION  •  LTV  MICHIGAN  DIVISION  •  LTV 
MILITARY  ELECTRONICS  DIVISION  •  LTV  RANGE  SYSTEMS 
DIVISION  •  LTV  RESEARCH  CENTER  •  LTV  TEMCO 
AERO  SYSTEMS  DIVISION  •  LTV  UNIVERSITY  DIVISION  • 
LTV  VOUGHT  AERONAUTICS  DIVISION. 


Since  the  combination  of  Ling-Temco  Electronics,  Inc.,  and 
Chance  Vought  Corp.  two  years  ago.  LTV  has  become  widely 
accepted  as  a  leader  in  space,  electronics  and  defense.  The 
LTV  name  will  identify  the  company’s  divisions  as  integral 
parts  of  this  front-running  team.  Ling-Temco-Vought,  Inc., 
Dallas,  Texas. 

*Kentron  Hawaii,  Ltd.,  and  the  Friedrich  companies  retain 
their  identities  as  LTV  subsidiaries. 


L-EADEf^et-MP  TUnOUeSM  y/Er^BATlLJrV’ 


Guild  to  Fight 
Wire  Service 
Pay  Pattern 

The  Wire  Service  Guild,  a 
unit  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  has  declared  its  in¬ 
tention  to  conduct  a  militant 
drive  next  year  to  raise  the 
wafife  levels  of  its  members  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International. 

The  immediate  goal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  by  the  guild’s 
executive  committee,  will  be  to 
boost  wire  service  pay  above 
that  of  newspaper  workers  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  According  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  wage  settlements  in  wire 
service  contracts  have  been  slip¬ 
ping  behind  leading  newspaper 
contracts. 

With  a  view  to  consolidating 
their  bargaining  positions  for 
AP  and  UPI  negotiators,  the 
WSG’s  president,  Robert  M. 
Crocker,  of  AP,  Augusta,  Me., 
has  proposed  that  the  national 
committees  for  both  branches 
meet  early  in  1964. 

Mr.  Crocker  has  just  been  re¬ 
elected,  without  opposition.  Also 
returned  to  office  is  Harry  Cul- 
v'er,  UPI,  Oklahoma  City,  as 
secretary-treasu  rer. 

Members  were  casting  ballots 
this  week  for  vicepresidents.  On 
the  AP  slate  were  A.  E.  Maloof, 
Boston,  incumbent ;  George 
Bowen,  Baltimore;  and  Jack 
Martin,  Louisville.  On  the  UPI 
slate  were  Richard  Namett,  San 
Francisco,  incumbent ;  and 
Carole  Martin,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Raymond  A.  Mann,  WSG  ad¬ 
ministrator,  has  announced  that 
the  Representative  Assembly, 
meeting  in  Februar>%  will  be 
asked  to  approve  a  “tough”  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  program 
“aimed  at  prepai^ing  for  a  show¬ 
down.” 

On  top  of  the  guild’s  list  of 
demands  will  be  elimination  of 
geographical  differentials  and 
the  35-hour  week. 

Urging  members  to  discuss 
their  problems  in  the  next  year, 
before  negotiators  get  down  to 
hard  bargaining,  Mr.  Crocker 
declared:  “After  all,  we’re  not 
reaching  for  the  moon.  And  even 
that  isn’t  impossible  any  more.” 
• 

Tickets  to  the  Fair 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  $10,000  worth  of  tickets 
to  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
for  distribution  by  Gannett 
newspapers  and  broadcasting 
stations.  Details  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  plans  are  to  be  announced 
next  spring. 


Press  Tells  Chalk: 
Take  Bus  &  Leave 
The  Writing  to  Us 

Washington 

The  self-styled  “visiting  edi¬ 
tor”  showed  his  New  York  City 
police  press  credentials  to  an 
attendant  at  the  House  Press 
Gallery,  then  went  inside  to  take 
a  seat. 

He  was  spotted  by  several 
newsmen,  including  Milton  Ber¬ 
liner  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  Bob  Walsh  of  the 
Washington  Star.  They  de¬ 
manded  that  gallery  attendants 
give  him  the  heave. 

And  so,  O.  Roy  Chalk,  head  of 
the  local  transit  system  and  also 
publisher  of  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  daily,  El  Diario  de  Nueva 
York,  departed  for  the  section 
of  the  Gallery  reserved  for  the 
public. 

When  he  moved  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  section  into  a  section  re- 
seiwed  for  diplomats,  he  was 
promptly  hustled  back  by  police¬ 
men. 

Mr.  Berliner,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  Correspondents  of  the  Senate- 
House  Press  Galleries,  ex¬ 
plained  : 

“Our  Gallery  rules  limit  mem¬ 
bership  to  those  persons  whose 
income  is  mainly  derived  from  a 
news  job.  Furthermore,  we  do 
not  admit  people  who  have  a 
‘special  interest’  in  pending 
legislation.” 

The  House  was  pondering  a 
proposal  to  set  up  a  subway  in 
competition  with  Mr.  Chalk’s 
buses.  Only  a  few  days  earlier 
he  had  held  a  press  conference 
to  denounce  the  proposal. 

This  was  not  Mr.  Chalk’s 
first  run-in  with  members  of 
the  Gallery.  The  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  had  refused  him  privi¬ 
leges  earlier  by  unanimous  vote. 

• 

Agreement  Reached 
With  Electricians’  Union 

The  New  York  Post  has  be¬ 
gun  negotiating  with  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers  Union,  last  of 
the  10  unions  with  which  it 
deals.  Representing  the  news¬ 
paper  is  Sidney  Orenstein,  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  attorney.  The 
contract  expired  last  March.  A 
new  agreement  with  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
was  ratified  Dec.  4.  The  union 
obtained  the  same  two-year 
package  of  $12.63  gained  by  the 
other  unions  last  March.  The 
publishers  also  granted  the 
union  four  days  personal  leave 
a  year  in  addition  to  eight  legal 
holidays.  The  new  contract  calls 
for  eight-hour  shifts  with  a  one- 
hour  paid  lunch  period. 


Big  Housing 
Project  for 
Press  Union 

A  Mexican  trade  union  com¬ 
prised  of  newspaper  reporters 
and  printers  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  workers  received  first 
crack  at  a  long-anticipated  and 
hard-fought-for  project  —  low 
cost  housing. 

This  was  announced  in  Dallas 
by  the  construction  firm  which 
will  hav'e  charge  of  building  the 
$14  million  development  15  min¬ 
utes  from  downtown  Mexico 
City. 

Centex  Constniction  Co.’s 
Latin  American  subsidiary,  Con- 
structora  Centex  S.A.,  will 
build  the  “homes,”  which  will 
actually  be  3,104  apartment 
units  in  144  four-story  build¬ 
ings. 

The  project  is  to  be  named 
for  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

This  will  be  the  largest  single 
housing  project  begun  to  date 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  in  Latin  America  and 
will  be  the  first  job  in  Mexico 
under  that  program. 

AFX,-CIO  in  Project 

Backing  the  development  are 
the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  a  U.  S. 
government  department ;  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  and  the  Mexican 
Federation  of  Labor. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  organized 
the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development  to  advise 
AID  on  social  projects.  It  will 
also  be  the  administering  group 
on  this  particular  job. 

All  units  have  been  sold  to 
members  of  the  Union  of 
Graphic  Arts  Workers  (mem¬ 
bership  6,500),  which  vied  with 
many  other  labor  groups  for 
first  rights  to  the  living  quar¬ 
ters. 

The  idea  l)egan  a  decade  ago 
when  the  union  purchased  some 
land  outside  of  the  city.  There 
were  automatic  check-off  pay¬ 
ments  from  dues  so  that  each 
worker  would  have  a  lot. 
Amounts  varied  with  salary. 

But  it  was  later  discovered 
that  water  —  a  scarce  item  in 
the  district  —  was  not  avail¬ 
able.  So  the  government  traded 
some  of  its  land  (located  on  the 
airport  highway)  for  that 
bought  by  the  union. 

All  down  payments  of  some 
5  percent  have  been  made  on 
units.  This  was  from  funds 
previously  collected  for  what 
was  to  have  been  plots  of 


ground.  Workers  will  make 
monthly  payments  —  up  to  20 
years  —  in  amounts  not  “xceed- 
ing  25  percent  of  their  income. 
In  case  of  the  death  of  a  worker 
there  is  insurance  coverage  as¬ 
suring  the  family  that  they  will 
have  quarters. 

The  “houses,”  costing  from 
$3,000  to  $6,000,  will  have  two 
and  three  bedrooms  and  will  be 
equipped  with  gas  cooking 
stoves. 

The  Mexican  units  will  be 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  .'SO  per 
square  foot.  In  Dalla.s  such 
apartments  cost  $8  per  square 
foot  at  the  lowest  estimate. 

• 

AM  A  Offers  $5,000 
Journalism  Award 

Chicago 

The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  announced  a  $5,000 
medical  journalism  awards  pro¬ 
gram  “to  recognize  journalism 
that  contributes  to  a  tetter  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  medicine 
and  health  in  the  United 
States.” 

Awards  of  $1,000  each  will  be 
presented  for  reporting  on 
health  and  medicine  in  five  cate¬ 
gories — newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  television,  and  news¬ 
paper  editorial  writing. 

Dr.  F.  J.  L.  Blasingame,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  AM  A, 
said  awards  will  be  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  1965,  based 
on  work  published  or  broadcast 
during  1964. 

Entries  may  be  sent  to  the 
1964  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  Committee,  American 
Medical  Association,  535  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Dead¬ 
line  is  Feb.  1,  1965,  although 
entries  may  be  submitted  at  any 
time  prior  to  that  date. 
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14-Part  Industry 
Report  Wins  Prize 

St.  Louis 

Winners  of  awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  Journalism  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Press  Club  of 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis  at  its 
first  annual  awards  dinner  I'e- 
cently. 

The  award  for  printed  news 
presentation  of  one  subject  went 
to  Allan  Merritt  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  for  a  series  of 
14  articles  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  St.  Louis  industry. 
Another  Globe-Democrat  writer, 
Ted  Scbafers,  won  an  award 
for  distinguished  public  service 
for  a  series  on  “deadman’s 
stretch,”  a  hazardous  section  of 
St.  Louis  County  highway. 

George  Killenterg,  city  editor 
of  the  Globe-Democrat,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Press 
club,  succeeding  Spenser  Allen, 
news  director  of  KMOX-tv. 


I 
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SunComesUp 
Each  Morning 
Via  Airplane 


Las  Vfxjas,  Nev. 

The  Las  Vefjas  Snn  has  a  new 
member  of  the  staff  —  a  four- 
enpne  chartered  airliner  which 
flies  daily  round  trips  lietween 
Las  Vt'pas  and  Los  Angeles 
while  workmen  race  the  clock 
to  get  the  morning  daily  back 
into  imblication  in  its  own  plant 
after  a  destructive  fire  last  Nov. 


For  probably  two  more 
months,  press  facilities  will  be 
used  at  the  Vernon  plant  of  the 
Southwest  Wave  Publishing  Co. 
in  suburban  Los  Angeles.  Clas¬ 
sified  and  editorial  pages  are 
being  matted  in  Las  Vegas  and 
flown  to  Vernon,  supplementing 
advertising  and  news  copy  flown 
by  plane  and  communication  by 
teleprinter. 

Managing  Editor  Noel  Green¬ 
wood  has  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
“for  the  duration”  to  supervise 
handling  of  the  wires,  makeup 
and  imoduction.  The  paper  is 
edging  back  to  its  normal  size, 
with  .")6  pages  on  Dec.  8  and 
60  i)ages  Dec.  15,  in  contrast 
to  the  usual  100-plus. 

Wrecked  by  Explosion 

The  drama  of  keeping  the 
Sun  coming  out  every  day 
started  at  4:45  a.m.  on  Nov.  20, 
when  an  air  conditioning  unit 


EVERYBODY  PITCHES  IN- 


-Aboard  a  chartered  airliner,  employes  of 
OelAir  Lines  get  set  to  deliver  copies  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  printed  in 
Los  Angeles. 


NEWS  STAFF  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  with  Executive  Editor  Bryn  Arm¬ 
strong  (at  right),  works  in  a  warehouse  near  the  burned-out  plant.  In 
the  picture  are  Jim  Stalnaker,  John  Reible,  Gerry  Appleby,  Alan 
Laythorpe,  Dorothy  Adams,  and  Gloria  Reible. 


exploded  and  set  the  plant  afire,  Switzerland  after  the  fire,  had 
resulting  in  a  complete  loss  of  a  two-story  addition  three 
building  and  equipment.  The  months  along  adjacent  to  the 
rival  afternoon  paper,  the  Re-  burned  plant.  All  departments 
A  view- Journal,  held  out  the  latch  will  l)e  moved  there  as  soon  as 

t  string  for  the  first  week.  Ads  possible  and  a  new  press  plant 

were  engraved,  some  Review-  will  be  built  on  a  Sun  tract  out- 
Journal  ads  were  lifted,  and  a  side  the  business  district  on 
^  makeshift  office  functioned  in  Highland  Ave.  The  new  print- 

— - the  garage  of  Assistant  to  the  ing  facilities  will  include  cold 

Publisher  Ruthe  Deskin,  15  type  for  most  of  the  advertising 
minutes  from  downtown.  and  hot  type  for  news. 

uu  I  Mr.  Greenspun  extended  warm 

Use  htorage  Shed 

■  thanks  for  the  emergency  meas- 

■  Emergency  crews  quickly  ures  to  keep  his  paper  publish- 

transformed  a  heatless  and  uu-  ing,  particularly  to  non-Sun 
lighted  tin  shed  used  for  cir-  workers  in  seven  cities  who  con- 
culation  storage  into  a  news-  tributed  their  talents,  especially 

~  room,  with  mess-type  tables,  during  the  Thanksgiving  holi- 

IHHHillipBIIIM  Photographer  Mike  Gordon  days  and  the  Kennedy  mourning 

'  equipped  a  darkroom  in  his  ga-  w'eekend.  For  in  addition  to  bor- 

j.age  for  the  four  Sun  photog-  rowing  the  facilities  at  the  Re- 
LEANING  on  an  accounting  ma-  laphers.  Staffers  brought  type-  view-Journal,  the  Sun  at  vari- 
chine.  Publisher  H.  M.  (Hank)  writers  from  home  to  supple-  ous  times  was  printed  at  the 
Greenspun  contemplates  the  cost  ment  rented  equipment.  Indio  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal, 

of  replacing  equipment  ruined  in  Publisher  H.  M.  (Hank)  300  miles  away  in  the  Coachella 
fire  at  Las  Vegas  Sun  plant.  Greenspun,  who  flew  home  from  Valley,  before  moving  to  Ver- 
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non;  and  auxiliary  operations 
were  performed  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Henderson,  Nev.;  Ban¬ 
ning  and  Beaumont,  Calif.,  and 
Riverside,  Calif. 

Virgil  Pinkley  offered  his  In¬ 
dio  facilities,  even  though  it 
seemed  impossible  to  print  two 
dailies  out  of  his  plant  on  a  24- 
page  press.  The  airliner  shuttled 
workers,  printers,  copy  and  en¬ 
gravings  into  Indio,  and  flew 
back  the  printed  papers  each 
night.  When  the  nearby  Thermal 
airfield  had  runway  seepage  and 
the  big  Constellation  could  not 
land,  the  airport  at  Palm 
Springs  was  used. 

I^arger  Facilities 

After  Dec.  6,  the  Los  Angeles 
move  was  made,  since  the  Wave 
has  two  64-page  presses  and 
normally  publishes  four  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers  of  65,000 
copies.  A  third  .shift  of  printers 
was  added  and  several  carloads 
of  newsprint,  on  a  Las  Vegas 
siding  for  unloading  before  the 
fire,  were  diverted  to  I..os  An¬ 
geles.  A  truck  takes  the  com¬ 
pleted  papers  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  for  the  70-minute 
flight  to  Las  Vegas. 

During  the  makeshift  period, 
a  10-page  food  section  was 
printed  at  the  Banning  (Calif.) 
Daily  Record;  a  Sunday  televi¬ 
sion  supplement  and  real  estate 
supplement  were  printed  in 
Phoenix;  extra  typesetting  and 
flat  casting  was  done  at  Banning 
and  the  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise;  and  job  shops  and  en¬ 
graving  plants  in  Henderson, 
Nev.,  Las  Vegas  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  combined  to  keep  the  Sun 
rolling.  The  Sun’s  television  sta¬ 
tion,  KLAS-TV,  provided  UPI 
l)hotos. 

Mats  Destroyed 

The  advertising  department 
suffered  a  complete  loss  of  mats, 
proofs,  files  and  cuts,  so  Adver¬ 
tising  Production  Manager  Bob 
Campbell  and  his  aides  had  to 
use  hot  type,  cold  type,  proofs 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Grimsley  Plays  His  Love  Match  at  Yuletide 


Where  will  Will  Grimsley, 
tennis  writer  of  the  Associated 
Press,  eat  Christmas  dinner  in 
’64? 

As  this  question  is  answered 
next  week,  a  continent  will  stand 
still  and  enthusiastic  thousands 
will  be  watching  at  the  scene. 

The  locale  of  his  Christmas 
repast  depends  upon  which  na¬ 
tion  holds  the  Davis  Cup,  symbol 
of  world  tennis  supremacy.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  Australian  tennis 
wizardry  that  nine  of  his  Christ¬ 
mas  dinners  have  been  Down 
Under  style  —  cold  chicken  — 
in  the  12  years  Mr.  Grimsley  has 
been  reporting  big-time  tennis. 
The  tenth  will  be  waiting  for 
him  at  Adelaide  next  Wednes¬ 
day,  scene  of  the  1963  Davis 
Cup  matches. 

Mr.  Grimsley  took  off  for 
Australia  la.st  Sunday.  He  took 
summer  clothes  to  combat  90- 
degree  temperatures,  and  his 
own  racquet.  Will  sticks  pretty 
close  to  the  players,  even  works 
out  with  them. 


Sees  U.S.  Viclorv 


“I  was  on  this  plane  ride  and 
told  what  happened.  Later  I 
helped  McKinley  and  Captain 
David  Freed  fi-ame  a  letter  of 
apology  to  Aussie  officials  over 
the  racquet-throwing  incident.” 


Quotes  Stand  Up 


When  Barry  MacKay  and 
Earl  Buchholz  turned  profes¬ 
sional  Mr.  Grimsley  quoted  fully 
their  bitter  remarks,  such  as: 
‘T  feel  clean  for  the  first  time; 
‘‘I’m  glad  I  don’t  have  to  take 
any  more  dirty  money.”  Tennis 
people  were  outraged  and  Mac- 
kay  and  Buchholz  hedged  but 
nev'er  denied  the  remarks. 


Will’s  own  “dream  team” 
among  American  Davis  Cup 
players  would  have  Vic  Seixas 
and  Alex  Olmedo  playing  sin¬ 
gles  and  Tony  Trabert  and 
Seixas  making  up  the  doubles 
entry. 

Will  says  he  gets  one  bonus 
from  his  annual  trek  to  the 
Davis  Cup  games  —  two  New 
Year’s  Eves.  The  return  trip  to 
the  United  States  usually  begins 
the  morning  after  the  celebra¬ 
tion  in  Australia.  The  flight 
crosses  the  International  Date¬ 
line  and  arrives  in  time  for  him 
to  enjoy  a  second  celebration  in 
Honolulu. 


Home  for  Christmas  in  ’64? 


He  advised  his  wife  she  could 
plan  a  25-pound  turkey  for 
Christmas  ’64  because  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  American  team,  on 
the  playing  of  Dennis  Ralston 
and  Chuck  McKinley,  will  bring 
back  the  cup  and  the  matches 
next  year  will  be  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Tall,  broad  -  shouldered  and 
even-tempered  despite  a  hand¬ 
some  shock  of  red  hair.  Will 
Grimsley  is  president  of  the 
Tennis  Writers  Association  of 
America. 

Even  the  Austrialian  teams, 
supposedly  kept  behind  a  velvet 
curtain,  confide  secrets  of  their 
personal  plans  with  Mr.  Grim¬ 
sley.  When  players  such  as  Ken 
Ro.sewall,  Lew  Hoad,  Ashley 
Cooper  and  Mai  Anderson 
turned  professional  they  told 
him  of  their  plans  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  he  helped  them  pre¬ 
pare  official  announcements. 

Despite  close  association  with 
the  U.  S.  teams,  Mr.  Grimsley 
makes  certain  his  reporting  of 
matches  and  events  surrounding 
them  is  objective. 

There  was  the  “Terrible  Tem¬ 
pered  Yanks”  incident  of  1960. 
American  ace  Chuck  McKinley 
threw  his  racquet  into  the  stands 
after  losing  a  doubles  match; 
the  entire  U.  S.  team  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  busting  up  a  dressing 
room  in  Perth  after  losing  an 
interzone  match  to  the  Italians; 
later  the  U.  S.  players  created 
incidents  on  a  midnight  flight 
back  to  Sydney. 

“I  filed  a  full  report,  some 
of  it  damaging  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  gave  their  side  of  the 
picture,”  Mr.  Grimsley  recalls. 


This  Week  Appoints 
Edition  Sales  Manager 


Four  members  of  This  Week's 
sales  staff  have  been  appointed 
advertising  sales  managers  in 
charge  of  the  magazine’s  new 
editions  devoted  to  Recreation, 
Family  Living,  Fiction,  and 
American  Beauty. 

The  appointments: 

John  Bell — Recreation. 

Henry  P.  Dain  —  Family 
Living. 

Thomas  E.  Dosen — Fiction. 

Victor  H.  Chaltain — American 
Beauty. 

A  fifth  magazine  covering  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  family  interest 
will  be  under  the  direct  sales 
supervision  of  Mac  G.  Morris, 
advertising  director. 


Bruce  Russell  Dies; 
Editorial  Cartoonist 


Y&R  Names  Fabian 


George  Fabian  has  been 
named  associate  director  for 
media  research  at  Young  & 
Rubicam  Inc.  He  said  this  week 


Worcester 


Will  Return 
To  Muncie 


the  department  is  concerning 
itself  with  readership  studies  of 
newspapers  and  magazines. 


Phoenix,  Arij, 

Willard  C.  Worcester,  for  the 
past  several  years  general  man- 
ager  of  the  Arizona  R<publ^ 
and  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  ha» 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  dutiei 
here  in  order  that  he  may  take 
over  control  as  publisher  of  the 
Muncie  Star  and  Muncie  Preu 
in  Indiana. 

The  announcement  was  made 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  RepuUie 
and  Gazette  publisher,  at  a  din 
ner  he  and  Mrs.  Pulliam  gave 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wor¬ 
cester. 

“It  has  been  my  lifelong  ambi¬ 
tion  to  have  a  financial  interest 
in  a  daily  newspaper  which  I 
personally  operated  and  man¬ 
aged,”  Mr.  Worcester  said.  “And 
Gene  Pulliam,  who  has  given 
this  same  opportunity  to  several 
other  men  in  his  organization 
during  past  years,  has  now  given 
me  this  opportunity  in  Muncie. 

“For  22  years  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  Muncie  Press 
and  for  18  years  with  both  the 
Star  and  the  Press  in  some 
capacity. 

“Recently  Walter  Letzler,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Muncie  Star 
and  Press,  advised  Mr.  Pulliam 
that  he  would  like  to  be  relieved 
of  the  heavy  responsibilities  in¬ 
cident  to  the  management  of  the 
two  papers.” 

Mr.  Worcester  came  to 
Phoenix  from  Indianapolis, 
where  he  was  general  manager 
of  Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  and 
manager  of  Station  WIRE. 


n 


Los  Angeles 

Bruce  Russell,  60,  editorial 
cartoonist  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  since  1934,  died  Dec.  18 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack 
at  his  home  at  Hermosa  Beach. 

His  last  cartoon,  in  the  Times 
Dec.  18,  depicted  Red  China’s 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  looking  up 
at  Egyptian  sphinx,  a  roll  of 
China’s  African  blueprint  under 
his  arm. 

Mr.  Russell,  a  native  of  Los 
Angeles,  began  a  professional 
art  career  in  1926  on  the  Herald. 
He  moved  to  the  Times  the  next 
year  to  draw  sports  and  theater 
illustrations.  From  1930  to  1935 
he  also  did  a  comic  strip  for 
AP.  He  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer 
prize  for  editorial  cartooning  in 
1945. 


Publisher  Finances 
Study  of  Columnists 

A  gift  of  $35,000  has  been 
made  to  the  Columbia  Journal’ 
ism  Review  to  conduct  a  continu¬ 
ing  study  of  the  role  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  columnist  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life. 

The  donor,  George  T.  Dela- 
corte,  publisher  of  Dell  Publica¬ 
tions,  specified  that  the  study 
should  te  made  with  “complete 
objectivity  and  independence.” 

The  first  phase  of  the  study, 
using  approximately  a  third  of 
the  funds,  will  be  directed  by 
Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  formerly  of 
the  Providence  Journal  and  now 
a  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Review  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Review’s  editors. 
Income  from  the  remaining 
funds  will  be  used  for  periodic 
reports  on  the  subject.  Dean 
Edward  W,  Barrett  said. 
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i  PICTURE  STORY  WINNER — "Thalidomide  Babies"  pictures  by  Eddy 
I  Van  Veen,  of  Holland,  which  won  top  priie  in  the  Picture  Story  division 
j  of  the  1963  World  Press  Photo  Contest. 

i  1^  f  fditor,  said  AP  emphasis  on  en- 

JliCUtOrS  terprise  meant  a  fresh  approach 

to  every  asjiect  of  picture  opera- 
n-  1  tions — captions,  cropping,  film 

stress  r  rCSIl  waiting  ana  photographer  as¬ 
signments. 

rjl  ■  TwJ  having  the  guts  to 

P  llOT.O  J.C1.0£IS  .stick  your  neck  out  a  little  in  an 

effort  to  get  a  different  picture,” 
[  “We  are  going  to  get  away  declared, 

Ifrom  l  uts  and  old  ideas  and  seek  junk  ^e  proj^t  if  it 

new  picture  ideas,”  F.  A.  Resch,  doesn  t  come  off--and  the  guts 

to  Sell  it  Iiard  if  it  (loes. 


(  “We  are  Roin^r  to  pet  away  aeciarea. 

Ifrom  l  uts  and  old  ideas  and  seek  junk  ^e  pro 

j  new  picture  ideas,”  F.  A.  Resch,  doesn  t  come  off-— and 
Associated  Press  general  news-  hard  if  it  do 

photo  editor,  told  an  assembly  • 

nf  AP  photo  editors  from  bu-  Courier  System 
reaus  throughout  the  country,  „  i  m  .  '  i 
Dec.  12-13  in  New  York.  Speeds  Photographs 

Mr.  Resch  .said  one  of  the  Clewrland 

goals  of  the  conference  was  to  An  idea  by  Sidney  E.  Eisner, 
have  the  photo  editors  “work  metropolitan-.state  editor  of  the 
more  closely  and  more  effec-  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  mak- 
tively  with  the  photographer;  ing  for  rapid  delivery  of  photo- 
do  an  improved  job  of  acquaint-  graphs  to  the  newspaper  from 
ing  him  with  the  story,  what  is  communities  throughout  the 
needed  or  wanted;  encouraging  state  of  Ohio, 
him  at  every  turn  to  try  for  a  Nineteen  regional  airports, 
new  and  different  approach.”  ranging  from  cowpasture  fields 
In  their  selection  of  pictures  used  by  flying  farmers  to  big 
for  wire  transmission,  he  urged  fields  like  Youngstown’s  and 
the  editors  “to  use  the  good,  Canton’s,  are  being  placed  on  a 
interesting  non-routine  picture  list  —  and  more  are  being  added 
every  time  in  substitution  for  —  for  swift  flights  of  news  pic- 
the  time-worn,  stereotyped  shot,  tures  to  Burke  Lakefront  Air- 
with  the  understanding  that  it  port  in  downtown  Cleveland, 
may  be  necessary  in  some  situ-  Mr.  Eisner,  working  with 

ations,  to  use  both.  Samuel  Marshall,  his  assistant, 

AP  General  News  Editor  noticed  that  art  could  be  flown 
Samuel  G.  Blackman  stressed  in  at  a  lower  cost  than  by  other 
the  importance  of  complete  co-  means.  A  courier  delivers  the 
operation  between  news  and  art  to  the  airport,  a  pilot  fly» 
photo  staffs.  it  to  Cleveland  and  it  is  then 

“If  your  news  desk  lets  you  picked  up  and  rushed  to  the 
down  and  you  have  to  spend  state  desk, 
hours  trying  to  catch  up,  let  • 

your  news  desk  know  in  no  un- 

certain  terms  that  we  are  in  the  Coming  to  the  fair 
photo  business,  too,”  he  said.  “If  San  Francisco 

there  is  a  picture  you  deliver  Members  of  the  California 

five  hours  behind  the  story  it  is  Press  Association  have  sched- 
largely  for  the  record.”  uled  a  tour  of  the  New  York 

Hal  G.  Buell,  photo  projects  World’s  Fair  for  June  21-28. 
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SPORTS  WINNER — Horse  show  picture  by  Peyer  of  Hamburg,  West 
Germany,  which  won  top  prize  In  the  sports  section  division  of  the  1963 
World  Press  Photo  Contest. 

a  •  »  causing  widespread  damage  in 

Sufi  Alt*plOnC  *he  Baldwin  Hills.  The  dam  was 

^  only  four  miles  from  the  Ver- 

(Contimied  from  page  47)  non  plant. 

— —  Mr.  Greenwood  is  aided  in  the 
advertiser  cooperation  to  new  office  by  Wire  Editor  Gary 
J  going.  With  many  ads  re-  Jarlson  and  Sports  Writer  Royce 
ed  for  lack  of  space  in  the  Fecur.  Mr.  Armstrong  and  City 
;  few  days,  30  to  40  extra  Editor  Dave  Bradley  are  co- 
ertising  spots  were  used  on  ordinating  the  Las  Vegas  opera- 

irieinn  Sun’s  I'pnrnspnta-  tionS. 


and  advertiser  cooperation  to 
keep  going.  With  many  ads  re¬ 
jected  for  lack  of  space  in  the 
first  few  days,  30  to  40  extra 
advertising  spots  were  used  on 
television.  The  Sun’s  representa¬ 
tives,  Allen-Klapp  Co.,  made 
available  considerable  ad  copy 
from  their  files. 

Executive  Editor  Armstrong 
pulled  the  loose  ends  together  in 
Las  Vegas  to  get  out  the  first 
paper  under  the  headline,  “We 
Wuz  Burned  Out.” 

Actually,  the  Sun  missed  only 
one  edition  when  the  Review- 
Journal  couldn’t  print  its  own 
Sunday  paper  and  that  of  the 
Sun  the  first  weekend. 

Mr.  Greenwood  and  his  Los 
Angeles  helpers  had  a  scare  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  14,  while  pre¬ 
paring  their  Sunday  paper, 
when  radioed  evacuation  alarms 
were  given  in  advance  to  the 
collapse  of  an  earth-fill  dam. 


Newspaper  Service 
Has  New  President 

Boston 

Charles  E.  Gallagher,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lynn  Daily 
Item,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  News¬ 
papers  Information  Service. 

John  J.  Broughan,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Green¬ 
field  Recorder-Gazette,  is  the 
new  treasurer. 

The  service  represents  news¬ 
papers  on  legislative  matters. 

Mr.  Gallagher  succeeds  Don¬ 
ald  R.  Dwight  of  the  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram,  president 
for  the  last  four  years. 
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ANNOINCEMENTS 


ISeu'spaper  Brokers 


VERY  BEST  WISHES 


For  The 


HOLIDAY  SEASON 


JACK  L  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 

6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  AnKele8-Z8,  California 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


Um  Rotas  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insartioo 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netjospaper  Brokers 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newsiiaiier  Proiierties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi- 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  ser\’- 
ices,  Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc., 
has  been  chosen  to  handle  s^es  of 
many  of  the  South's  better  newspapers. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 


CONFIDEN’nAL  NEGO’HATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington  9.  D.C. 

DEk;atur  2-2311 


FLORIDA  Newspaper  Properties 
L.  PARKER  UKELY— P.O.  Box  431 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big— none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  hnancially  <iualifie<l  buyers 
desire  to  lieoome  publishers.  Your  confi¬ 
dence  resiiected.  Dixie  Newspa|)ers, 
Brokers.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  626  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMii^T 
that  buys  the  newq>aper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  *11118 
is  why  we  insist  on  personsil  contact 

selling. _ 

LEN  FEIGHNra  AGiaiCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


CONFIDENTIAL  INPORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi>erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psysbls  with 
srrier)  4  tines  Q  80c  per  line  each 
insertisa;  3  tines  A  90c;  2  •  $1.00; 

1  tine  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
far  box  service  end  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  nininun. 
Air-nail  service  on  blind  ads  $L00  extra. 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  elippinps,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  then.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
envelope  to  EA&P  Classified  Department, 
by  sendinq  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  tines  •  $L25  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  tines  «  $1.35;  2  «  $1.45;  1  tine 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  nininun.  Air-nail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Tine  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAP  classiRed  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-^nt  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  displiv  hands,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  speciled  rate  (see  ; 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  tines  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text  or  sipnature 
in  Vooue  Lipht  8,  10,  12,  or  14-pWnt 
maximum,  will  be  charted  by  Mte  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailinp  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldfaca,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
chanies  your  classiled  ad  to  “classiled 
display."  The  rate  for  Classilled  Display 
is  $2.50  per  state  lino— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuotdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per  i 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
Mantities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re-  ' 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  ^ 
reserves  the  ritht  to  edit  all  copy.  I 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  (Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
poaeo.  Marion  R,  Kiehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
Upland  Califoimia 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Editor  &  Publisher 


BSO  Third  Ava.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phono  PLosa  2-7050 


ANNOUNUJilMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


SBWERAL  EXCEPTIONAL 
DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
now  available  in  South  and  Southeast. 
Write  or  Call:  Bill  Matthew,  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  12.  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Phone  234-3743  day  or  night 


DIAL.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL  I 


Newspapers  IF anted 


INTERESTED  IN  ALL  OR  PART  of 
Midwest  morning  or  evening  dailies, 
particularly  Ohio,  with  ciirculation  from 
10-M  to  100-M.  Box  817,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


nkwsp.\i»i:k  sekviues 


CX)PY  EDITORS  save  time  in  page 
makeup  with  HANDY  FILLERS, 
printed  copy,  tape.  Box  5451,  San 
Francisco. 


Job  Printing 


PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 


Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  Sc  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212.  LO  3-6563,  or  writs 
Box  982.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRU(3KING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 


ERECmNG.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


CLEAN.  SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKLIES: 
Wis.  $85M;  Mich.  $31M;  Ind.  $2S6M; 
Minn.  $78M ;  Colo.  $70M;  New  Eng. 
$126M;  many  others.  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 


2  EXCR.USIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
serving  rich,  ruttd  «npire,  farm, 
factory  and  construction  payroll.  Ex¬ 
cept.  plant,  isolated.  Grossing  $160,000, 
growing,  $%,000  down.  Joe.  A.  Snyder, 
Newsi»per  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 


'  ROTARY  OFFSET  PLANT  for  news- 
.  papers  &  shoppers  available  because  of 
other  interests.  Profit  increasing.  S.E. 
coastal  location.  $90,000.  or  with  two 
!  publications  also,  $126,000.  Terms, 
'  Financial  references.  Box  746,  Editor 
tc  Publisher. 


j  COMPLETE  LETTERPRESS  WEEK- 
I  LY,  publishing  and  job  shop  equipment, 
;  for  sale  in  North  Central  Florida. 
Optional :  second-class  and  controlled 
circulation  permits  to  publish  locally. 
Big  opportunity  for  publishing  weekly 
and  job  work.  Phone  787-6277  or  P.  O. 
Box  627,  Leesburg,  Florida. 


WHOLE  OR  PART  INTFHIEST  in  off¬ 
set  weekly  doing  $70M  advertising 
volume.  Wholly  pitxiuced  our  own 
plant.  Flastem  state.  Room  to  expand. 
Write  Box  840,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


Mail  Room 


DAILY,  FIAST,  $240,000.  Cash  required 
I  $160,000,  Unopposed  50.000  trade  area. 
I  Principals  only.  Box  907,  Fklitor  &  PuV»- 
lisher. 


Perforator  Tape 


SOMEBODY  SHOULD  GRAB  THIS 
chance  to  buy  only  weekly  in  N.  Dak. 
county  with  $7,500  down,  which  can 
net  twice  that.  Wayne  Peterson,  214 
Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 


EQUIPMENT  MAKT 


PhoUten graving  Equipment 


SCAN-A-GRAVER,  #F-371  Cadet.  6S 
line  screen,  complete.  Used  14  months.  ! 
Perfect  condition.  $2,750.00  emr  floor. 
Can  l«  moved  in  auto.  Available  j 
cember  1st.  The  Leader,  6i'0  Bay 
Avenue,  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  New 
Jersey.  Area  Code  201,  899-1000. 


3  K.\lKrHlU)  STANHAIin  PBIIKi'KaTORS 
— Excellent  cond.  Used  2  shifts  daily. 
$2,600.  Courier-Times,  Levittown.  Pa! 
Mr,  Lodwig  215-WI  3-1000. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


FDR  SALE:  3  Fairchild  TTS  units 
with  electric  eye;  4  perforators,  stand¬ 
ard;  3  Glider  saws;  4  Linotypes  and 
Intertypee  with  quadders  and  saw. 
Tenafly  Ptg.  Co.,  15  W.  (Hinton  Ave., 
Tenafly.  N.J. 


MERGER  MAKES  AVAILABLE  Model 
"C"  Intertype.  3  mags.,  mats;  Heidel¬ 
berg  10  X  16,  like  new;  Miehle  Cylinder 
press,  29  x  38*  bed  size;  30 ',4*  hand 
paper  cutter.  B.  Sc  B.  Publishing  Co., 
130  N.  Main  St.,  F'indlay,  Uhio. 


Hoe  32  Page  Magazine  Press  Prod. 
11x16*4"  2  Colors  One  Side,  One 

Color  Reverse  Additional  F'oMs  For 
Digest  Size  Books. 

Hoe  Double  Plate  Tail  (hitter  21t4*. 

2  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
1  Cabinet — Mats  (Send  for  Mat  List) 
Model  8  Linotype  Electric  Pot 
Nolan  1-ton  Electric  Melting  Pnt 
Complete  Plants  Bought  and  Sold. 
Wanted  All  Types  Of  Composing 
Flquipment. 

APEX  PTG.  MACHY. 

210  ELIZABETH  ST. 
NEW  YORK  12.  N.Y. 
WOr+h  6-0070 


GOING  OF’FSFrr  JANUARY— .'Sacrifice 
prices  on  e<iuipment  Iiought  new  by 
owner.  Anglebar  Duplex  8-Page  Preu 
No.  AB  664  Goss  Maintenance  Contract 
for  years.  Comi>letely  reconditioned  all 
neederl  parts  replaced  18  mos.  ago.  at 
cost  of  $3,500.  Good  print — running 
4.000  i>er  hour.  Clean.  Full  size-tabloid. 
^A-Vi  fold.  Extra  ink  adjustment 
screws  added,  $8,500 ;  Ben  F'ranklin 
Trim-O-Saw  BF  lOB,  good.  $275; 
Morrison  Slug  Strii>per.  new,  $375 ; 
Hammond  G-4  Trim-O-Saw,  excellent. 
$500;  Nolan  Route  Type  RP-4,  good, 
$250.  As  is,  where  is.  Clinton  (Okla.) 
Daily  News,  Call  Engleman,  F'A  3-.3333. 


GOING  OFFSET.  Selling  Model  E 
Duplex;  Comet  Lino  and  Model  8,  both 
with  TTS  :  two  ITS  perforators ;  Fair- 
child  Scan-A-Graver,  six  month's  old; 
two  8'  steel  newspaper  makeup  stones; 
flat  plate  shaver;  almost  new  Nolan 
shall  mortiser.  All  in  top  condition. 
Available  March  1.  Selling  singly  or  u 
a  unit.  Make  us  an  offer!  The  Ilerald, 
Ahoskie,  N.C. 


6  GOSS  UNITS 


22%"  cut-off.  2  color  cylinders  for  4 
color  Pony  Autoplate  available. 

GOSS  4-Unit  press  21*4''  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MODEL  F4  INTEKTVPE  FXITORFTTTER 
complete  with  mats,  etc.  like  new.  Save 
approx.  $14,000.00,  Tompkins — 712  S. 
Clark,  Chicago. 


12-PAGE  DUPLEX  ^598  Flatbed  Web. 
Runs  4-6-8-10  or  12-paKes  in  one  sec¬ 
tion.  Fjxcellent  condition.  Complete 
with  rollers  for  all  three  decks,  chases. 
Was  rebuilt  liefore  installation  at  Sioux 
City.  Available  now  for  sale  or  lease! 
The  Morris  Plan  Leasing  Co.,  128  1st 
Avenue,  N.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


THE  NA'nON'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  Sc  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
FHkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1613. 


48-PAGB  GOSS  Rotary  Straightlini 
Press,  3  decks;  2  folders;  21*4" 
off ;  Pony  auto-plate ;  5,000  lb.  metal 
pot;  26  turtles;  26  chases;  Scott  mat 
roller;  all  for  $18,000.  Other  hot  metal 
equipment  available.  Going  offset  in  '64. 
Contact  Fred  McFarlin,  The  Daily 
Times.  Melbourne.  Fla. 


ONE  (X)SS  (DX-O-TYPE  PRESS  for 
sale.  Has  all  equipment  for  twinning 
to  your  press.  First-class  shape.  W« 
have  outgrown  this  press.  Inspection 
invited.  Kelley  Sc  Jamison,  505  N. 
Parkway,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE;  One  Saxmayer  Tying  Ma¬ 
chine.  Write;  Rockland  Indeiiendent, 
8  Wayne  Ave.,  Suffern,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE;  One  twin  hole  folder, 
standard  cut-off  22%,  can  be  seen  in 
operation :  one  delivery  with  quarter ; 
fold  —  other  delivery  tabloid  fold.  Very 
reasonably  priced.  Long  Publishing  Co., 
1315  Cherry  St..  Philadelphia-7,  Pa. 


PERFORATOR  TAPB-TTS  &  PRIDFa4 
8"  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  Sc  Flconomy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O,  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


MODEL  “K”  ELROD.  SERIAL  K-331- 
E.  Good  condition.  $1,500.  Convention 
Press.  216  West  CHiurch  Street.  Jack- 
8onville-2,  Florida. 
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l.QUIPMENT  MART 

l*re»set  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947 

Modal  2/1  with  atandard  folder  ^  pace 
telirery.  Cutler  Hammer  60  HP  AC 
BOtor  drive.  Vacuum  caatins  box, 
tMvy  dutr  boring;  machine,  tubular 
nxiter  and  stereo  equipment. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Leocingrton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10017 


I  8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  S 
wlor  humiM,  6  sets  of  ansle  bars,  2-100 
ff.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
Uosions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Kowl  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Till  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


43-PACB  DUPLEX  Metropolitan  press 
No.  K  82.  3  double  width  IS-patre  units, 
double  folders  and  1  conveyor.  Two 
portable  fountains  for  spot  color.  Elxtra 

Cs,  spare  parts,  and  rollers,  1-ton 
rintrton  electric  paper  hoist  with 
ipsre  iiarts,  1-60  H.P,  60  cycle  3 
phase  motor.  1-40  H.P.  inch  motor 
thain  drive.  May  lie  seen  in  operation, 
ninninir  daily  and  available  November 
15.  1964.  Price  reasonable  and  will  con- 
lider  terms.  The  Hrodenton  Herald, 
Bradenton,  Florida,  W.  E.  Page,  Pub- 
liiher. 


24  pp.  .SCOTT  PRESS,  2  plates  wide. 
I  ISA"  cutoff,  double  color  deck  half 
I  ind  quarter  folder,  ideal  for  news- 
d  paper  and  color  circulars,  good  con- 
i  dition.  _ 


40  pp.  GOSS  PRESS.  2  plates  wide. 
ISA"  cutoff,  single  color  <leck,  two 
folders  in  tandem,  one  with  quarter 
folder,  good  condition. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  for  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  most  modern  weekly,  city  of 
8,000.  Take  charge  of  advertising. 
Growing  web  offset  newspaper.  Must 
be  experienced.  hustler,  educated, 
adaptable.  tlOO  -|-  percentage.  Box  868, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFICE  MANAGER-ACCOUNTANT 
Experienced  accountant  with  depart¬ 
mental  management  capabilities  needed 
for  agipressive  daily.  Metropolitan  New 
York  area  with  growing  70-M  publica¬ 
tion.  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Box 
462,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


DATA 

PROCESSING 

MANAGER 

Area  6  metropolitan  daily  needs  ex¬ 
perience  data  iirocessing  man  to  assume 
responsibility  for  eventual  conversion 
of  accounting  iirocedures  to  computer 
system.  He  will  also  supervise  staff  and 
otieration  of  data  processing  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  lie  familiar  with  computer 
lirogramming  and  punched  card  equip¬ 
ment  and  lie  able  to  devise  new  sys¬ 
tems  and  procedures  for  use  with  ad¬ 
vanced  equipment.  Knowledge  of  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  helpful.  'This  is  a 
growth  i>osition  with  excellent  iiotential 
for  the  right  man.  We  also  offer 
generous  company  benefits  and  a  salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications.  Box 
896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I.A.RGE  80-YEAR-OLD  ABC  semi¬ 
weekly,  Zone  3,  seeks  experienced  news¬ 
paperman,  late  20’s  or  early  30’s, 
capable  of  directing  advertising  sales 
now  and  l>ecoming  key  man  in  overall 
management.  Community-minded  man 
who  will  fit  in  with  competent,  con¬ 
genial  staff.  Newspaper  distinguishe<l 
by  strong  news  coverage  and  forthright 
prize-winning  editorials.  County  .seat. 
Important  farming  area  growing  more 
urban  with  new  industry.  Near  major 
universities.  Write  (in  strict  confi- 
<lence)  newspaper’s  representative.  P. 
T.  Hines,  Publishers’  Service.  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Administrative-Sales 


Newspaper  Publishers,  Inc. 

!1  N.  Main  St.  East  St.  Louis.  III. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works,  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
aty,  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 

Stereotype  Equipment 

FULL-PAGE  Easykaster,  Nolan  Router, 
yslley  cabinets,  V-60  Vertical,  2  saws, 
itereo  chases.  McKay  Ptg.,  7633  Jeffrey 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


PONY  AUTOPLA’TE  23^,"  cut-off. 
TUBUIjAR  Plate  router. 

TUBULAR  Plate  finishing  machine. 

(X)SS  enclosed  router  23A'’'- 

George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Buy 

REPUTABLE  MANUPACTTURER  of 
newspaper  equipment  seeks  compatible 
items  to  expand  its  line.  Will  manu¬ 
facture  or  will  sell  manufacturer’s 
items.  Nation-wide  distribution  to  daily 
newsimpers.  Write  in  strict  confidence 
to  Box  849,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
CDMPLETB  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
S’TEREO  EQUIPIHENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRBBENTA’nVES 
lU  Church  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


WAN’TED:  Used  lift  truck  with  re¬ 
volving  newsprint  roll  clamp.  ’Hmes- 
Journal,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


EXPANDING  INK  COMPANY  with 
major  position  in  news  and  web  offset 
ink  wants  the  very  best  man  available 
for  sales  in  Midwest  area.  No  matter 
how  high  your  present  position  is,  this 
opening  is  an  opportunity  for  real 
growth.  Salary  and  benefits  not  limited 
but  commensurate  with  experience  and 
potential.  U.  S.  Printing  Ink  Corp., 
66  Industriai  Ave.,  Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 
Phone:  201  34.3-8700. 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MAN 
WANTED  FOR  KEY  JOB 

With  Group  of  Outstanding 
National  Publications 

One  of  America’s  oldest,  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  fastest-growing  publishing 
organizations  seeks  weil-<iualified  man 
to  head  up  sale  and  promotion  of  its 
several  publications  through  distributors 
and  newsdealers  nationally. 

’This  man  should  have  6  to  10  years’ 
solid,  recent  experience  in  sales  through 
distributors  and  dealers  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  both,  and  in  constructive 
distributor  and  dealer  contact  and  bar¬ 
gaining.  He  should  be  able  to  introduce 
practical  new  ideas  for  promoting  such 
sales.  Home-delivery  development  expe¬ 
rience  also  valuable.  He  would  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  requisite  staff  of  road 
men  and  office  clerical  personnel. 

To  a  man  of  character,  ability,  and 
energy,  this  is  an  opportunity  with  a 
wide-open  future.  New  York  area. 

Our  organization  knows  about  this 
ad.  Write  in  complete  confidence  to: 

Box  876,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER 
for  small  daily  in  Zone  1. 

Box  881,  ^itor  St  Publisher 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 

Circulation 


HELP  WANTEI^ 

Display  Advertising 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  fast¬ 
growing  Southwestern  Ohio  suburban 
weekly.  Must  l>e  aggressive  and  able  to 
produce  results.  Flxcellent  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Good  employee  l>ene- 
fits  program.  Salary  open.  Box  873, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  SUPERVISOR  free  to 
travel  throughout  areas  6,  7,  8  and  9, 
hiring  and  directing  agents,  promoting 
carrier  boy  fields  and  suiiervising  single 
copy  operations.  Minimum  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience  requir^.  Sales  and  accounting 
experience  helpful.  BIxcellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Preference 
given  young  man.  For  consideration, 
submit  complete  resume  including 
marital  status,  military  experience,  pro¬ 
motional  ability  and  telephone  to  Box 
877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONB  bOLICTTOR 
needed  for  Northern  Nassau  County 
ABC  weekly  group.  Experience  and 
references  necessary.  Good  ground  floor 
opportunity.  Call  or  write:  Mr,  Court¬ 
enay,  Community  Newspapers,  Inc.,  147 
Glen  St.,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. 

Display  Advertising 

CAN  YOU  PRODUCE  2,000  inches  dis¬ 
play  ad  sales  tier  month  in  a  top  quality 
15,000  circ.  magazine  format  supple¬ 
ment  to  suburban  weekly  at  $2.00  (ler 
inch?  Area  has  over  1,000  businesses 
as  Iiotential. 

If  you  can,  answer  the  next  question: 
Can  you  recruit  and  train  a  staff  of  ad 
men  who  can  heip  you  produce  6,000 
inches  ad  space  per  month  7 

If  you  can  —  and  are  experienced 
with  offset  layout  —  and  if  you  are 
creative,  imaginative  with  gumption 
and  must  earn  more  than  $10,000, 
get  in  touch.  Zone  2, 

Box  868,  Eklitor  St  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
SALESMAN 

Here’s  a  fine,  iiermanent  position  op- 
liortunity  for  an  enthusiastic  and 
confident  ad  salesman.  Good  possibility 
for  advancement  with  a  well-respected, 
strongly-established  evening  daily  and 
Sunday  A.M.  publication.  You’ll  be  sell¬ 
ing  in  a  competitive  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket  of  over  200,000  located  in  Zone  6. 
You’ll  receive  good  pay  and  will 
participate  in  our  Bonus  Plan  immedi¬ 
ately,  Interested?  Mail  complete  resume 
in  confidence  to  812,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young  ex¬ 
perienced  man  on  11,000  daily  in  cen¬ 
tral  Ohio.  Good  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion,  employe  profit-sharing  plan,  re¬ 
tirement  plan  and  group  insurance.  Job 
offers  security  and  challenge.  Please 
give  full  resume  and  references  first 
writing.  All  replies  confidential.  Con¬ 
tact  general  manager.  Mount  Vernon 
News,  Mount  Vernon,  CMiio. 


ADVBR’nSING  MANAGER  for  well- 
established  statewide  monthly  publica¬ 
tion.  Zone  9.  Investment  iKiesible.  Box 
871,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

GROUP 

REQUIRES 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
Great  Possibilities 
For  The  Right  Man 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  Is  prob¬ 
ably  an  Advertising  Manager  on  a  small 
or  medium-sized  daily  newspaper  who 
has  a  proven  record  of  sales  manage¬ 
ment.  We  want  someone  who  has  the 
background  and  abilities  necessary  to 
direct  and  inspire  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  in  several  newspapers.  This  man 
will  have  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
basic  function  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  knowledge  of  the  current  problems 
facing  retailers  which  can  be  solved  best 
through  the  intelligent  use  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  salary  is  open,  the  opportunities  are 
outstanding  for  a  man  of  vision  and 
enthusiasm.  This  is  a  newly  created 
position.  If  you  feel  you  can  fill  it,  write 
us  a  letter  and  tell  us  about  yourself 
and  why  you  feel  that  this  is  a  job  you 
could  handle.  Your  letter  will  be  kept 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

Reply  to  Box  875,  Editor  &  Publisher 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  ex- 
lierienced  retail  iidvertising  salesman. 
Must  be  l>etween  the  ages  of  25  to  36 
and  have  6  to  10  years’  local  display 
experience.  We  prefer  a  man  who  is 
now  working  on  a  combination  news¬ 
paper  under  100,000  circulation  who 
wants  to  move  up  to  a  metropolitan 
<laily.  ’This  iiosition  has  adequate  op- 
ix>rtunity  for  a  good  salesman  to  grow 
and  prosper.  Write  giving  employment 
and  iiersonal  history  to  the  personnel 
<lepartment  of  The  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  P.  O.  Box  1618,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 


AD  MAN  for  16-20  page  consistent 
prize-winning  weekly  Arizona  Record 
in  “World’s  Best  All-Year  Climate," 
excellent  hunting,  fishing  nearby.  You’ll 
)>e  No.  1  man  on  a  two-person  staff. 
’The  man  we’re  after  replaces  a  man 
forced  by  ill  health  to  leave  after  7 
years.  He’ll  be  community  minded  and 
will  work  closely  with  accounts  and 
prospects  for  solid  selling.  Yo.«  give 
us  good  salesmanship,  layouts  that  sell, 
and  your  loyalty.  We’ll  offer  salary 
plus  commission,  auto  mileage,  liberal 
vacation,  sick  leave  benefits,  group  in¬ 
surance,  and  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  a  young,  enthusiastic,  congenial 
staff.  Send  resume  noting  age,  marital 
status,  number  of  children,  starting 
salary  you  expect ;  include  recent 
photo,  sample  layouts  (NOT  printed 
ads),  three  iiersonal,  three  professional 
references.  Write  J,  D,  ^ater,  Jr., 
Box  31,  Globe,  Ariz. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGIHl  for  North 
Carolina  growinK  daily.  Pleasant  work- 
in);  and  livin);  conditions  in  famed 
Ssindhills  area.  Salary?  You  mi);ht  be 
surprised.  Write  to:  Richmond  County 
Journal,  RockinKham,  N.  C. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  join 
hard-hitting  management  team.  Strong 
on  leadership  &  s^es.  Must  know  mar¬ 
ket  research,  rate  structure.  Sun.  & 
Tliurs.  paper,  paid  circulation.  Growth 
potential  unlimited.  Write:  resume, 
salary  requirements,  date  available  — 
Publisher,  Trends  Pub.  Co.  Inc.,  River- 
dale,  N.J. 


WE’RE  GE'PI'ING  BY  on  what  linage 
blows  in  the  door,  but  want  a  manage¬ 
ment-minded  working  leader  to  instruct 
and  vitalise  two  hel|>ers,  build  un¬ 
developed  potential,  organize  selling 
coverage  practically  from  ground  ui>. 
Local  merchants  need  selling  on  ad¬ 
vertising  itself,  .and  on  value  of  paid 
cir’n.  media.  Outstanding  weekly  in 
burgeoning  Florida  coastal  town.  Per¬ 
manent  future  for  right  man.  Present 
manajzer  retires  at  65  Feb.  15.  Box 
891,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER  for  exi>anding  news 
bureau  in  nationally-known  Michigan 
engineering  college.  News  and  feature 
ability  more  important  than  experience. 
Details  to  Box  800,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  10,000  circula¬ 
tion,  Connecticut  city,  has  opening  for 
r^x>rter,  male  or  female,  with  );ood 
educational  background  and  minimum 
two  years’  experience  on  dailies.  Spe¬ 
cial  assi);nments,  reporting  in  depth. 
Fine  company  benefits.  Chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Give  full  resume  with 
letter.  Samples  of  work  desired.  Box 
878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


FAST  REPORTER  with  6  months’  to  a 
year’s  experience — probably  now  with 
weekly  or  small  daily — for  active  town 
beat  with  New  England  daily.  Many 
company  benefits;  good  grrowth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  full  details,  salary,  first 
letter.  Box  847,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


GIRL  for  society,  general  news  desk 
on  fast-moving  semi-weekly.  Will  train 
right  person,  preferably  from  New 
England-New  York  area.  Interest,  en¬ 
thusiasm  essential.  Write  John  W. 
Nash,  ’Times  Publishing  Co.  Box  539, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


GENERAL  RBPOR’TER  for  small  daily 
in  Northern  Illinois.  Beat  to  cover 
courthouse  and  city  government  offices. 
Write:  Thomas  T.  West,  Publisher, 
Hei^d,  Morris,  III. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  East  Coast  50.000 
morning  daily.  College  graduate  with  at 
least  7  years’  experience,  some  in  execu¬ 
tive  capacity.  Mature  news  and  layout 
judgment.  Submit  ccanplete  resume, 
references  and  salary  anticipated.  Box 
838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  HUTTOR  leading 
Zone  1  newspaper.  We  major  in  local 
coverage.  After  self-starting  comer 
with  ideas.  Box  830,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


YOUNG  WRITER  with  initiative,  wit 
and  imagination  for  bright  features, 
depth  reporting  on  a  newspaper  with 
a  fresh  approach,  few  sacr^  cows. 
College  or  newspaper  clips  will  show 
your  style.  If  you  can  write  short, 
sharp  editorials,  so  much  the  better. 
W.  N.  Roesgen,  H.E.,  Sandusky  (Ohio) 
Register. 

ALERT.  ENTERPRISING  Reporter- 
Photographer  to  operate  1-man  bureau 
in  Florida  East  Coast  resort  city  of 
9,000.  Man  or  woman.  Experience  a 
must.  Box  864.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVIATION  WRITER 


Collins  Radio  Company  has  an  opening  for  an 
energetic,  creative  writer  to  assist  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  for  airline,  general  aviation  and 
military  avionics  products.  The  man  who  qualifies 
has  a  background  as  a  pilot  or  avionics  specialist 
and  as  a  news  writer. 

He  will  have  challenging  assignments  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  publicity,  literature,  external  maga¬ 
zines,  direct  mail  sales  aids,  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising. 


Please  send  resume  and  writing  samples 
to 

T.  L.  Huebsch 
Advertising  Department 

COLLINS  RADIO 
COMPANY 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

An  nqu*!  opportunity  employar 


Editorial 


AWARD-WINNING  Metropolitan  morn- 
ing-Sunday  newspaper,  £&P  Zone  8, 
has  openings  for  qualified  copy  readers. 
Ideal  situations  for  young  iieople  de¬ 
siring  to  advance  from  the  small  paper 
category.  Please  give  full  details  of 
education  and  work  experience  in  first 
letter  to  Box  854.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  news 
desk  on  afternoon  daily.  Male  who  likes 
desk  work.  Apply :  Managing  Editor, 
Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

GOOD  REPORTER  WANTED  by  West 
Texas  afternoon  daily  with  36.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Southwesterner  preferred.  We 
don’t  want  hot-shot  or  drifter ;  we 
want  ambitious  man  with  nose  for  news 
who  has  courage  and  fidelity  to  report 
.accurately  in  flowing,  simple  English. 
If  you  can  keep  up  with  good  news 
staff,  tell  us  about  yourself.  Box  879. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  98-year-old. 
16  to  ’24-page  prize-winning  weekly  in 
county  seat  of  7,500.  Growing  com¬ 
munity,  Must  lie  experienced  in  country 
newspaper  publishing.  Good  opportunity 
for  young  man,  but  age  is  no  barrier 
to  this  joh.  Write:  The  Aberdeen  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  Att:  W.  E. 
Jones. 


NEWSMAN-PHOTOGRAPHER,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  growing  Arizona  offset  semi¬ 
weekly.  Man  must  be  able  to  accept 
challenge,  responsibility.  Opportunity 
and  good  pay  for  right  man.  Don 
Kramer,  Publisher,  Dispatch,  Casa 
Grande,  Ariz, 

REPORTER,  exiierienced  or  qualified 
beginner,  small  G^io  daily.  Phot^raphy 
knowledge  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Box  867,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


SECOND  IN  COMMAND  WANTED  by 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette.  Man 
must  lie  able  to  handle  wire  service, 
local  copy.  Unifax.  direct  staff  in  col- 
leiire  city  of  20,000,  Pleasant  working 
conditions  on  6-<lay  P.M.  Must  be  able 
to  write  sharp  heads  and  edit  copy. 
Hospitalization,  insurance  benefits 
offered.  Send  all  first  letter  including 
picture.  Howard  Smallsreed. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  9,900  circulation 
daily.  Must  have  car  and  camera  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  background,  family 
status,  draft  status,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  samples  of  work,  picture  and 
references  to  Galen  McClain,  Man¬ 
aging  EMitor,  Peru  Daily  ‘Tribune. 
Peru.  Ind. 


WOMEa^’S  EDITOR  for  Midwestern 
evening  daily,  25,000  circ.  Need  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive,  mature  woman 
familiar  with  makeup,  layout.  Oiod  op¬ 
portunity  in  rapidly-growing,  progres¬ 
sive  city.  Will  head  staff  of  four.  En¬ 
close  photo,  references.  Box  852,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WOMEIN’S  EDITOR  with  imagination, 
enterprise,  new  ideas,  makeup  flair, 
needed  to  create  strong  family  interest 
section  for  dynamic,  growing  63,000 
Midwestern  daily  near  major  urban 
center.  Good  pay,  benefits,  37*/^  hour 
week ;  chance  to  exercise  initiative,  join 
a  fast-moving  team  work  operation. 
Box  880,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  5  P.M.  DAILY  wants  deskman, 
preferably  experienced  in  layout.  Chal¬ 
lenging  job  offering  cgiportunity.  Give 
background,  references,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  All  applicants  considered.  Box 
865,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ARIZONA  WEIEIKLY  seeks  young 
woman  to  start  as  general  assignment 
reporter  and  work  into  woman’s  editor¬ 
ship.  Good  opportunity  to  work  with 
young  award-winning  staff  in  pleasant 
variety  of  activity  including  photog- 
rajrfiy,  features,  social  and  church 
news.  Submit  resume  noting  expected 
starting  salary,  marital  status  and  in¬ 
clude  clippings,  references  to  Box  898, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

COMBINATION  Reporter-Photo);rapher 
(including  sports)  for  alert  diocesan 
weekly  in  South  Jersey.  Some  experi¬ 
ence.  To  $125.  Catholic  Star  Herald, 
101  N.  7th  St.,  Camden-2,  N.  J. 


Editorial 


CUIBBERED  BY  DRAE’'r.  expanding 
Chicago  area  newspaiier  chain  has  two  ^ 
vacancies;  experience  man  to  assumo 
res|M)naibility  for  news.  featutss, 
“depth”  coverage  in  growing  cool 
munity:  man  to  handle  prep  sporti 
and  ireneral  feature  assianmenti. 
Young,  vigorous  staff  of  28.  Award¬ 
winning  iiapers  iiationally-iecognizsd 
for  unique  approach  to  suburban  jour, 
nalism.  Company  lienefits  include  paid 
vacations,  life  insurance,  disability  in- 
surance,  comprehensive  hosiiital  and 
surgical  coverage,  retirement  iirograni, 
auto  allowance.  Send  full  resume, 
photo,  clips  to:  Charles  E3.  ll.-tyes.  Ex. 
ecutive  Eklitor,  Paddock  Publications, 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 


COPYREADER:  Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 
experienced  for  desk  work  only ;  top 
pay:  iiension  and  other  benefits.  Ai 
dress:  Bob  Sieger,  Executive  Sports  , 
Editor.  1 


DESK-REPORTER  SLOT  in  thriving 
Northeastern  Oklahoma.  5-day  P.M. 
References,  background  to:  R.  M.  Bel- 
latti.  Nowata  (Okla.)  Daily  Star. 


EDITOR  wanted  for  7,000  ABC  weekly 
in  fastest-growing  county  in  New 
Jersey.  Sabary  open.  Write  giving 
resume,  or  call  Aren  Code  201-349-3000. 
Address  mail  c/o  Joseph  Grover,  N.  J, 
Courier,  59  Main  St.,  ’Toms  River.  N.  J. 


FARM  WRITER/EDITOR 
Fhiblisher  of  company  magazines  srot 
to  farmers  needs  good  writer  with 
sound  background  in  agriculture.  Good 
opportunity  for  financial  and  career 
growth.  Box  888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER— Daily,  Popu¬ 
lation  10,000.  Midwestern  New8pai» 
group  presents  excellent  opportunities 
for  advancement.  Write  A.  V.  Lund, 
Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  noted  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  trroup  in  leading  upstate 
New  York  suburban  area.  'ITiis  is  a 
position  requiring  speed,  accuracy,  and 
judgment  with  writing  and  reporting 
standards  equal  to  metropolitan  arra 
newspapers.  Solid  professional  expm- 
ence  ne^ed  in  reporting  and  handling 
of  news.  Knowledge  in  make-up  and 
photography  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Send  resume,  stating  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to  Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  7  State 
Street,  Pittsford,  New  York. 


REPORTER — Aggressive  50,000  sub¬ 
urban  daily  <:eeks  young  man  who  ha> 
had  two.  three  years’  experience  on 
smaller  daily  who  wants  to  move  up  to 
where  merit  is  recognize<l  by  better 
pay,  opportunity.  Box  894,  Mitor  4 
Publisher. 


REPORTEIR  for  weekly  newspaper  in 
southern  Connecticut  town  of  10,000. 
College  in’aduate  preferred  or  man  with 
year  or  two  of  experience.  We  want  an 
energetic,  competent  news  gatherer, 
not  a  feature  writer.  Box  901,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER— SOUTH  FLORIDA.  Top 
opportunity  on  growing  26,000  six-day 
PM  for  agfn'essive  self-starting  worker. 
Ideal  living  conditions.  Sell  yourself  in 
detail,  including  pay  needed.  Box  890, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Prize-winning,  6- 
day  afternoon  daily.  Must  be  able  to 
provide  extensive,  well-written  coverage 
of  local  sports.  F7ne  opportunity  for 
beginning  journalist.  Car  essential 
FMrst  preference  to  Midwest  applicants. 
Write:  Eklitor,  Daily  Herald,  Fairborn, 
Ohio. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  December  21,  196J 


HELP  WANTED 


SItuBtlons  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


nREI>  OF  NEWSROOM  GRIND? 
Raady  for  the  calmer  pace  of  the 
library?  Perhaps  we  can  interest  you 
In  opening  >n  a  mortrue  with  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Let’s  hear  from  you  if  you 
like  to  organize  for  efficiency  and  ran 
transl'er  newsroom  insights  to  selective 
jodgnients.  Zone  2.  Box  906,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


VIRGINIA  PUBLISHER  wants  re¬ 
porter-editor  for  superior  industrial 
newspapers  and  fine  community  weekly. 
Work  requires  professional,  but  will 
ilso  interview  recent  J-grads.  M.  D. 
Coe,  Bassett  Printing  Corp.,  Bassett, 
Va. 


Free  Lance 


Administrative 


COULD  YOU  use  an  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  printing  promotion  man,  with 
newsroom  experience,  in  a  daily  or 
weekly  situation  you  believe  could  be 
built  to  justify  a  thousand  dollars  a 
month  to  me  in  salary  and,  or,  stock? 
Call  or  write  (strictest  confidence)  my 
representative,  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Phone  274-3670,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.,  27402. 


YOUNG  GENERAL  MANAGER  metro 
weeklies  seeks  job  as  manager  small 
daily,  or  assistant  to  publisher  medium 
daily.  Box  792,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHE®.  cur¬ 
rently  city  editor,  10  years,  wants  to 
relocate  on  metro  in  Ohio.  Require 
journeyman  rates.  Reply  Box  897,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


SCIENCE  AND  MEDICAL  WRITER. 
B.S.  in  Biology,  M.A.  in  Journalism, 
experienced,  seeks  position  with  news 
m^ia,  university,  or  research  organiza¬ 
tion.  Box  886,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WEARY  OF  60-HOUR  WEEK.  Wire 
editor  wants  to  return  to  rim  under 
enlightened  management.  Fifteen  years' 
solid  desk  exi>erience.  Itox  889,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN  past  15  years,  one-time 
reporter,  seeks  newspaper  library.  Box 
899,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
l>eraonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6726 


Mechanical-Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  successful 
background.  Many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  specialized  study.  Age 
39.  Resume  on  request.  Box  814,  Elditor 
&  Publisher, 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  steady  job.  Ago  24, 
married.  Stanley  Cook,  8451  West  Cold- 
water  Road,  blushing,  Michigan. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


COMPOSITOR— JOB  PRESSMAN 
Full  time.  County  Weekly 
The  True  Republican,  Sycamore,  Ill. 


MACHINIST  for  14-machine  shop, 
lobster  shift:  40-hr.  week.  Good  pay. 
TTS  experience  preferred.  Call  or  write: 
Jack  Kenner,  ’The  Lima  News,  Lima. 
Ohio. 


I  SOUTH  AMERICAN  morning  daily 
{  newspaper,  70,000  circulation,  needs 
I  maintenance  supervisor  for  2-unit  Tubu- 
I  Inr  presses — Goss  and  Duplex — 7-unita 
4  each.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  important. 
Send  references,  experience  and  ambi¬ 
tions.  accompanied  by  photograph  to: 
j  Carlos  Perez.  El  Universe,  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, 


CX)MPOSITORS 

Davidson  Ptg.  Co.  needs  Linotype  oper¬ 
ators  and  doormen  (lineup-lockup). 
Permanent  positions  with  liberal  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact:  Personnel  Mgr.,  David¬ 
son  Ptg.  Co.,  120  N.  2nd  Avenue  West, 
Duluth,  Minn. 


UNOTYPE  OPERATOR  fully  compe¬ 
tent  straight  matter  and  ad  guts.  Floor 
experience  desirable.  Progressive,  16- 
page  weekly  with  well-equipped,  con¬ 
genial  shop,  Banner-News,  Belding, 
Michigan. 


PHOTOENGRAVER.  Must  be  familiar 
with  Dow  Etch  Process.  Willing  to  re¬ 
locate  if  necessary.  Box  885,  Elditor  & 
Publisher, 


Newspaper  Librarian 


NEWS  LIBRARIAN 

A.M.-P.M.  combination  needs  experi¬ 
enced  librarian  to  reorganize  and  direct 
morgue  with  small  staff.  Good  pay  and 
conditions.  Opening  at  first  of  year. 
Describe  your  background,  with  refer¬ 
ences.  please.  Zone  2.  Box  905,  Elditor 
&  Publisher, 


Photography 


CAMERA  OPERATOR.  Must  be 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  camera  and 
darkroom  work :  able  to  shoot  both 
halftones  and  linework.  Willing  to  re¬ 
locate  if  necessary.  Box  893,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
LlnotyiM,  Intortype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Display  Advertising  j 


AD  MANAGEH’S  SPOT  on  small  or 
medium  daily  in  Zones  7,  8  or  9  , 

wanted  by  working  salesman  with  top  | 
record.  Want  out  of  metropolitan  rat-  i 
race  to  area  where  steady,  reliable  man  ■ 
of  38 — with  degree  and  experience  -  ; 
can  lead  <lepartment  to  greater  efforts  | 
with  sound  sales  techniques  and  ideas.  ' 
Also  know  editorial  and  shop.  Box  887,  ! 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


Editorial  I 


BEGINNER,  23,  wishes  to  make  home 
and  start  career  in  Southern  Calif. 
Trade  journal  and  daily  experience. 
Can  use  camera.  Degree.  Box  843,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NOW  NIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
30,000  A.M.  in  2-paper  city;  was  city 
editor  25,000  P.M. ;  news  editor  6,000 
P.M. :  managing  editor,  weekly.  Young 
— all  references.  Want  to  stay  in  West. 
Box  828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — feature  writer,  columnist, 
idea  man;  over  20  years’  unique  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  Shapiro,  434 
Mdse.  Mart,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


COMPETENT  NEWSMAN,  all  fields. 
Award-winner,  33,  married,  B.A.,  seeks  I 
college  news  bureau  t)ost.  Box  857,  i 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  38.  on  NYC  daily  13 
years.  Copy  editor,  writer,  reporter. 
B.A.  Creative,  intelligent,  versatile. 
Seeks  position  with  newspai>er,  maga¬ 
zine,  house  organ,  corporate  PR.  Box 
882,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  19  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  award-winning  columnist.  Can  di¬ 
rect  staff  or  take  direction.  Thoroughly 
experienced,  desk  work,  makeup,  fea¬ 
tures,  column.  routine  reporting. 
Capable  of  writing  news  other  than 
sports.  Married,  have  family.  Want 
permanent  location.  Box  861,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


AVAILABLE: 

TOP  NEWSPAPERMAN  ... 

...  an  all-arounder;  prize-winning  re¬ 
porter-writer,  editor  and  departmental 
chief.  Proven  as  a  news,  feature,  pic¬ 
ture,  layout  or  financial  man  —  and  an 
administrator.  Has  excellent  executive 
job  on  metropolitan  daily  of  national 
rank,  but  hungers  for  new  challenges 
and  financial  recognition.  Has  just 
rounded  40  and  seeks  to  put  valuable 
experience  in  a  spot  that  needs  his 
next  25  years.  Write  Box  903,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

COVERED  STATE  CAPITOL  15  years : 
also  experienced  county,  city  affairs. 
Box  904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Address 


Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  e  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York,  10022 
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THANK  YOU,  MR.  PRESIDENT!— John  Racca,  II,  Washin^lon  Star 
carrier,  shows  complimentary  letter  he  received  from  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Their  former  residence,  The  Elms,  was  on  his 
route.  John  asked  for  the  President's  autograph.  The  reply  said; 
"Thanks  so  much  for  your  note  and  for  always  delivering  our  paper  on 
time." 


Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  L.  Brown 


More  Hindsight 

We  at  E&P  have  received  our 
share  of  complimentary  letters 
for  the  job  we  did  in  reporting 
the  news-behind-the-news  of 
President  Kennedy’s  assassina¬ 
tion.  We  have  also  received  a 
smattering  of  letters  critical 
about  some  things  we  should 
have  done  but  failed  to  do,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents. 

One  of  those  “things”  is  the 
ad  that  appeared  in  the  Dalltus 
Morning  News  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  President’s  murder  and 
a  typical  letter,  just  received, 
reads  as  follows: 

“How’ever,  I  have  not  seen  in 
E&P  or  any  other  publication — 
except  for  a  reference  in  Jimmy 
Breslin’s  coli^mn  in  the  Herald 
Tribune — any  indirect  or  direct 
criticism  of  tjie  bad  taste  of  the 
Dallas  Morni^ig  News  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  hate  id  directed  against 
President  Kenne<ly  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  his  arrival  in  Dallas. 

“As  a  member  of  the  press, 
I  am  even  more  ashamed  that 
some  of  the  industr>’’s  leaders 
have  not  come  out  against  the 
News  taking  those  ‘30  pieces  of 
silver’  in  payment  for  the  ad.” 
*  «  * 

It  is  our  belief  there  is  an 
awful  lot  of  mental  g>’mnastics 
going  in  the  heads  of  people 
who  have  heard  about  the  ad, 
but  haven’t  seen  it  or  read  it, 
who  are  nevertheless  applying 
the  rule  of  hindsight,  to  wdt: 
They  should  have  known  some¬ 
thing  might  happen  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  day  and,  therefore, 
they  shouldn’t  have  accepted  the 
ad.  That  reasoning  is  being 
applied  by  a  lot  of  people  to 
many  things  that  appeared  in 
the  press  just  prior  to  the  shoot¬ 
ing. 

We  doubt  that  the  reading 
public  around  the  country  will 
ever  catch  up  with  the  true  facts 
about  the  ad,  but  we  feel  that 
people  in  the  newspaper  business 
ought  to  know  something  about 
it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  a 
“hate”  ad.  It  was  a  political 
advertisement  and  would  have 
been  accepted  for  publication  by 
many  conservative  newspapers 
around  the  country  had  it  been 
offered  to  them  regardless  of 
whether  President  Kennedy  was 
coming  to  town  that  day. 

If  you  refrain  from  applying 
a  personal  political  judgment  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  ad,  the 
only  thing  wrong  with  it  was 
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at  Thirty 


that  it  was  in  print  in  the  city 
and  at  the  moment  the  Presi¬ 
dent  w'as  shot.  And  that  was 
“wrong”  only  in  hindsight  be¬ 
cause  who  knew,  l)esides  the 
assassin,  that  tho.se  bullets  would 
l)e  fired?  If  Kennedy  hadn’t  been 
shot  the  ad  would  have  passed 
into  limbo. 

The  ad  in  question  carried  a 
bold  headline  “Welcome  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  Dallas  .  .  .”  followed 
by  four  statements  about  “A 
city  so  disgraced  by’  a  recent 
Liberal  smear  attempt  that  its 
citizens  have  just  electc*d  two 
more  Conservative  Americans 
to  public  office.  ...  A  city  that 
is  an  economic  ‘boom  town’  not 
l)ecause  of  Federal  handouts,  but 
through  conser\’ative  economic 
and  business  {)ractices  ...  A 
city’  that  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper  despite  efforts  by 
y’ou  and  y’our  administration  to 
penalize  it  for  its  non-conform¬ 
ity  to  ‘New’  Frontierism.’  .  .  . 
.4  city  that  rejected  your  phil¬ 
osophy  and  policies  in  1960  and 
w’ill  do  so  again  in  1964 — even 
more  emphatically’  than  before.” 

This  w’as  followed  by  a  state¬ 
ment:  “Mr.  Kennedy,  despite 
contentions  on  the  part  of  your 
administration,  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  Mayor  of  Dallas, 
the  Dallas  City’  Council,  and 
members  of  your  party’,  we  free- 
thinking  citizens  of  Dallas  still 
have,  through  a  Constitution 
largely  ignored  by  you,  the 
right  to  address  our  grievances, 
to  question  you,  to  disagree  with 
you,  and  to  criticize  you.  In  as¬ 
serting  this  constitutional  right, 
we  wish  to  ask  you  publicly  the 
following  questions — which  we 
trust  you  will  answer  ...  in 
public,  without  sophistry’.  These 
questions  are:” 

There  followed  12  questions, 
preceded  in  large  type  by 
“WHY,”  having  to  do  with  U.S. 
policy  versus  Communists  in 
Latin  America,  Cuba,  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia,  Cambodia,  re¬ 
ception  of  Tito  at  the  White 
House,  aid  to  Argentina  when 
it  confiscated  U.S.  property’, 
scrapping  of  the  “Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  in  favor  of  the  Spirit  of 
Moscow,”  etc. 

There  isn’t  a  question  that 
hasn’t  been  asked  in  one  form 
or  another  on  the  editorial  page 
of  some  American  newspaper. 

The  ad  carried  the  name  of 
“The  American  Fact-Finding 
Committee”  plus  the  name  of 
the  man  who  paid  for  it,  and 


this  slug  at  the  Iwttom:  “(Poli¬ 
tical  advertisement  paid  for  by 
Bernard  Weissman.)” 

And  that  is  just  what  it  w’as 
in  spite  of  subsetjuent  events. 

«  *  « 

Three  weeks  later  the  John 
Birch  Society  took  full  page 
space  in  a  few’  new.spapers  to 
expound  its  philosophy  and  of¬ 
fering  a  coupon  soliciting  re¬ 
quests  for  literature  about  the 
organization.  It  was  accepted  by 
some  liberal  as  well  as  conserva- 
tiv’e  newspapers.  But  some 
readers  didn’t  think  it  should 
be  accepted  at  all,  just  as  they 
probably  w’ill  continue  to  argue 
that  the  Dallas  ad  shouldn’t 
have  been  accepted  even  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  the 
President  that  day.  The  reason¬ 
ing  usually  boils  down  to  a 
purely  personal  political  point 
of  view’  about  the  contents  of 
the  ad  or  the  views  of  its  spon¬ 
sors. 

The  newspapers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  a  right  and  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  express  their  views  on 
their  own  editorial  pages.  Most 
of  them  do  and  forthrightly.  If 
they  should  take  the  position 
that  their  news  or  advertising 
columns  are  closed  to  contrary 
political  points  of  view,  or  to 
unpopular  opinions,  they  will  do 
unalterable  damage  to  them¬ 
selves  and  also  to  the  opinions 
they  are  trying  to  foster  and 
protect. 

• 

750, 0(M)  Press  Run 

Production  of  the  United 
Press  International-American 
Heritage  144-page  book  on  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  went  to  press  this  week 
with  a  first  order  of  750,000 
copies. 


10  Biggest  Stories 
Of  1965  Nominated 

This  is  the  order  in  which 
newspaper  editors  around  the 
country,  participating  in  the 
UPI  poll,  ranked  the  biggest 
stories  of  1963: 

1.  Assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

2.  Integration,  U.S. A. 

3.  Pope  John  XXIII  dies; 
Paul  VI  succeeds. 

4.  Gordon  Cooper’s  space 
flight. 

5.  Nuclear  test  ban. 

6.  Assassination  of  President 
Diem  and  brother  in  Viet  Nam. 

7.  Atomic  submarine  Thresher 
lost. 

8.  Profumo  sex  scandal  in 
England. 

9.  Supreme  Court  outlaws  re¬ 
cital  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
public  schools. 

10.  Birth  of  Fischer  quintup¬ 
lets. 

• 

Wallace  Moves  Up, 

Potts  Joins  WT&S 

A.  D.  Wallace  was  this  week 
promoted  to  circulation  director 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram  &  Sun,  as  John  Potts,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 
joined  the  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspaper  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

In  1926  Mr.  Wallace  became 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News, 
After  service  as  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Air  Force  in 
World  War  II,  he  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  WT&S  in  1945. 

After  the  Mirror  closed  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  Mr.  Potts  moved  to  the 
New  York  Journal- American. 
He  had  been  with  the  Mirror 
since  1957. 
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NEW 

LEGIBLE 

STAR  NEWS 

SPECIMEN  BOOKLET 

Mats  for  new  wire  service  tape  — and  for  editorial  and  classified  pages 


This  type  is  set  in  the  new  cutting  of 
9  point  StarNews.  It  conforms  to  the 
wire  news  standard  of  118.1  lower 
case  alphabet  length,  which  became 
effective  last  October. 

A  companion  8  point,  cut  to  the 
same  unit  size,  is  also  available.  Both 
sizes  carry  either  bold  face  or  gothic 
in  the  auxiliary  position. 

Cut  to  New  Wire  Service  Size 
These  new  sizes  of  StarNews  are 
designed  specifically  for  today’s  news¬ 
paper  tape  operation.  The  bold  face 


is  well  suited  to  paragraph  heads,  and 
occasional  text  emphasis.  The  gothic 
provides  firm  contrast  to  the  roman, 
and  finds  application  in  ad  guts  and 
other  smaller  display. 

The  light  face,  or  roman  characters 
of  StarNews  are  sturdy,  to  withstand 
the  stresses  of  stereotyping  and  high¬ 
speed  press  runs.  Since  StarNews  is 
specifically  designed  for  news  text 
composition,  there  are  no  ink  traps, 
and  its  "open”  face  reproduces  well 
on  all  newsprint  stock. 


Other  tape  Sizes  .Available 
In  addition  to  editorial  and  feature 
material,  10  point  StarNews  is  used 
for  pamphlet  and  folder  composition. 
The  5V2  point  classified  size  makes 
an  excellent  face  for  TV  and  radio 
listings.  With  short  descenders,  it 
casts  on  a  space-saving  5  point  slug. 


The  complete  StarNews  family  is 
shown  in  the  new  brochure.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  NEW  JERSEY 


BRANCH:  1 327  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  A6ENCIES:  Chicago  •  Minnoapolis  •  Los  Angoios  •  Danvor  •  STAR  PARTS  (Lina  Casting)  Canada  Ltd.,  Montreai  and  agents  overseas 
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Andy  Anderson  and  Coach  Buster  Brannon  at  TCU  basketball  drill. 


Andy  Anderson  of  The  Fort  Worth  Press 

—In  a  hotbed  of  sports— college,  high  school,  pro 


Andy  Anderson  stepped  from  Baylor  Univ'ersity  to  The  Fort 
Worth  Press  bearing  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  certificate  naming  him 
“Outstanding  Journalism  Graduate  in  the  Class  of  1949.’*  Behind 
Andy — real  name  Darwin — lay  three  years  in  the  Army  Air 
Force,  one  of  them  in  the  Marianas  on  B-29s. 

Andy  broke  in  on  police,  but  switched  to  sports  where  he  made 
a  reputation  as  fishing  and  hunting  editor.  In  time  the  slot 
needed  plugging,  then  the  wire  desk,  then  sports  again.  In  1961 
he  was  named  sports  editor. 

Andy  newspapers  in  a  hotbed  of  sports— college,  high  school, 
pro.  While  his  pages  emphasize  Southwest  Conference  play,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fortunes  of  hometown  TCU,  the  pro  football  story 
is  interesting.  In  1960  when  both  the  NFL  and  AFL  launched 
teams  in  nearby  Dallas,  The  Press  acted  swiftly  to  cover  them. 


This  year  the  AFL  Texans  moved  on,  leaving  the  field  to  the 
Cowboys.  Says  Andy: 

“We  find  covering  one  team  is  more  of  a  challenge  than  cov¬ 
ering  two.  Now  the  Cowboys  are  ‘everybody’s’  team.  It  calls 
for  more  intensive  coverage.” 

Andy  is  more  than  a  one-sport  man,  and  this  is  the  time  of 
year  when  he  usually  can  be  found  in  the  TCU  gym  watching  a 
Frog  cage  practice.  Texans  enjoy  basketball,  and  Press  cover¬ 
age  is  thorough. 

Andy  sizes  up  today’s  fan  as  a  do-er  rather  than  a  see-er.  “All 
fans  can’t  be  athletes,”  he  says,  “so  they  demand  the  next  best 
— getting  the  inside  thoughts  of  the  do-ers.  It  means  a  good 
sportswriter  throws  away  the  statistics  and  writes  about  the 
people  who  play  the  game.” 
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